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Catholic Kensington. 


HE ancient parish of Kensington covers a large area, east 
to west from Knightsbridge to Addison Road, and 
northwards from Chelsea to a remote corner of the 
Harrow Road and Kensal Green. Kensington, which straggles 
so much, stops short, however, of Hammersmith. It cannot 
therefore count among its glories the Catholic colony which 
congregates about Brook Green. Nazareth House is beyond its 
boundaries ; it is proud of being a much admiring neighbour. 
The Very Rev. Dr. Graham misses by a few hundred yards 
being one of Kensington’s inhabitants ; so that the Royal Suburb 
cannot glory in the Training College for Schoolmasters, of which 
he is the ideal Principal. Similarly, Kensingtonians cannot point 
to the Seminary with the pride of possessing, not only a great 
Catholic institution, but also a specimen of Mr. Bentley’s 
architectural genius; and they can gaze only with envy at 
the almshouses and the stately-steepled Holy Trinity Church—so 
well placed and so prosperous-looking as almost to smack of 
rich and acquisitive Protestantism. | 
But Kensington itself is not barren of beauty, whether the 
beauty of holiness or of mere bricks and mortar. The fine 
volume which Mr. W. J. Loftie has written, Mr. Tuer has printed, 
and Mr. Luker, Junr., has illustrated—a strong trio—has not 
much to say about our churches, and says nothing about our 
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institutions.* Mr. Luker’s charming pencil has given us some 
sketches, however, which the publishers have placed at our dis- 
posal, and which supplement what Mr. Loftie says :— 


The Romanist churches are among the finestin Kensington. 
The so-called Pro-Cathedral is a little off High Street, just east 
of Earl’s Court Road, from which a very good view of the high 
chancel and apse can be obtained. Here, it will be seen at a 
clance, the architect has avoided the mistake which so spoils the 
effect of our parish church, and lets his building rise clear of 
meaner surroundings. The interior is very disappointing, the 
fine effect of the exterior being lost, for want of length, perhaps, 
but also because of the exceeding “ stumpiness” of the columns. 
The design was by Mr. Goldie, and the church was opened in 
1869. — The Oratory at Brompton overshadows [wickedly, 
understood] Brompton Church, and is of vast dimensions, the 
portico still remaining unbuilt. The style is Palladian, but very 
plain. The interior is imposingly arranged, and gorgeous with 
marble and gilding.—The Carmelite Church isin Church Street ; 
it has a very ugly exterior in brown brick andstone, by Mr. Pugin: 
but the interior, to which everything is sacrificed, has a finer 
effect—The Church of St. Francis of Assisi, in the Potteries, is 
cramped by its situation, but is in very good style, by Mr. 
Chilton.—There are several other chapels of this denomination. 


Mr. W. J. Loftie’s great knowledge of old and new London, and 
his clear methods of literary workmanship, give him general 
qualifications for writing a book of the kind; and these quali- 
fications will be admitted even by those who are most divided 
from him in questions of preference and of taste. He belongs 
to the race of antiquaries—those most difficult of mortals. Their 
lives are not happy ones. Some of them, by looking at old 
buildings and thinking of old ways, discover the old Truth, and 
become Catholics. These have a great deal to endure, no doubt— 
from Bishops, for instance, who remove impenetrable rood-screens! 
But, then, they have their substantial and perdurable consola- 
tions. More pitiable is the case of the antiquary who lives in 





* “Kensington, Picturesque and Historical.” By W. J. Loftie. With upwards of 
three hundred illustrations. (Field and Tuer.) 
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the past as to bricks and mortar, but belongs to the brand-new 
religion of Henry VIIL., tinkered down to date by Parliament 
and Privy Council. To relieve his feelings, he calls the Catholic 
Church a “Romanist denomination.” His zeal for purity of 
architectural style is such that he delights in the stucco 
of Clanricarde Gardens, and has no eyes for all the 
houses of the artists and the architects which make the 
real picturesqueness of modern Kensington for the ordinary 
man and woman. The lovely houses which Ernest George has 
designed near Earl’s Court are dismissed as “sketchable ;” and 
the reader who was lured by the word “ picturesque” in the title 
of Mr. Loftie’s volume will find the allusion is made, not to 
Melbury Road, but to the odds and ends of old buildings still 
left in dank corners. As to this, there is a good deal of sham. 
Kensington makes a poor enough show in the picturesqueness 
of old buildings compared with that of half the little towns of 
England. Some roofs indeed remain where fronts have been 
“improved” away. The balloon view of parts of London is still 
truly picturesque. Where balloons are not handy, a fair 
substitute will sometimes be found in a train, where railway 
embankments bring the eye on a level with furlongs of red tiles, 
not spoiled, but rather the more richly variegated, by London 
smoke. And talking of smoke reminds me that ifthe antiquary 
has his special burdens, he has also his immense immunities. 
If he walks in Kensington Gardens he can imagine himself in 
the country. The blackened trunks of the trees do not fill him 
with dismay ; and the broken branches which betray the effect 
of town smoke upon these exiles from pure country air leave 
him unaffected by their squalor. To him they do not stand out 
as tree lepers, dropping their limbs till the rot reaches at last 
the vital roots—ghastly monuments of an ignoble decay. And, 
then, too, he has always his raptures in Clanricarde Gardens! 

The view down Church Street, which Mr. Luker has drawn, 
shows at the bottom the large Protestant church—one of Sir 
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Gilbert Scott’s fine opportunities thrown away. Higher up is the 
well-served Church of the Carmelite Fathers, whose new 
monastery has lately been completed. Close at hand is the 
large establishment conducted by the ladies who, wearing no 
distinguishing habit, devote themselves to practising charity, and 
are styled Filles de Marie. To Mr. Luker’s pencil we are in- 
debted also for a drawing of St. Govor’s well in Kensington 
Gardens, and for an impressionary sketch of a Charity Concert 
in the Town Hall. 

Holland House is a glory of Kensington which is likely 
soon to pass away. When Lady Holland’s possession ceases, 
the scene of so many famous garden parties will be parcelled 
out into building plots for villas. Already, Melbury Road is a 
slice out of the south-west corner of the Park. It was the late 
Lord Holland’s friendship with Mr. Watts that led to this great 
artist’s settling down there, with results we now know. Within a 
stone’s throw of Mr. Watts, Sir Frederick Leighton has decreed 
his stately pleasure dome—designed by Mr. George Aitchison, 
and lined with all the tiles to be found in Rhodes and Cyprus ; 
while half a score of artists of eminence have ranged themselves 
around the President. And Melbury Road itself,the head-quarters 
of Art, has been invaded by the “denomination.” No. Io is in- 
habited by the Dames Augustinesof the Immaculate Heart of Mary 
whose mission is to supply a home to ladies in delicate health or 
otherwise desirous of a retired life. They have for their neigh- 
bours Mr. Colin Hunter’s low-windowed, quaint home of beauty 
without and within, and that of Mr. Marcus Stone, with its 
severer flat surfaces. Opposite is Mr. Fildes’s large and rambling 
red-brick house, planted in one of the happiest corners of 
London—that angle of Melbury Road which abuts on the forest 
trees and green swards of Holland Park. To say that Mr. 
Fildes’s house is one of Norman Shaw’s is almost to de- 
scribe its exterior. To say, as Mr. Loftie does, that Cetewayo 
lived there, is to confuse it with a rather dreadful specimen 
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of the builder’s house as distinct from the architect’s, 
on the other side of the way. Next to Mr. Fildes’s house 
stands the pure thirteenth-century little chateau which poor 
Burges, Lord Bute’s favourite designer and decorator, built for 
himself, and in which he untimely died. I recall a Sunday 
afternoon, some seven years ago, when Mr. Burges, looking 
from his turret window, pointed out the house which was 
about to be occupied by the nuns I have just named. He 
had the vaguest possible notions as to what manner of women 
they would be. He hoped that they were going to keep a 
school—of which sex I need not say—and that the lithe forms of 
the pupils at play would delight his eyes: to which end he was 
going, he said with a smile, to obtain an opera-glass of I know not 
what magnifying power. I liked to imagine that the lines of 
“tender, human youth” would mould the forms his pencilcreated, 
which had hitherto run monotonously to the inhuman and the 
grotesque. But these were the idlest of dreams—his and mine. 
A few weeks later I heard that he was dead. 

Almost opposite the entrance to Melbury Road, where it 
leaves the Kensington main line, is the Presbytery of the Clergy 
of the Pro-Cathedral, No. 1, Leonard Place. Monsignor Moore 
and his attendant clergy have a fine front view over Holland 





Park, and a pleasant square at the rear. They will miss 
these open spaces when they are able to fulfil the am- 
bition of every priest—to live close to the church to 
which he ministers. It is the great landmark of the parish, 
and there the priest is naturally to be sought and found. 
But that removal will not be just yet. The heavy debt on 
the Pro-Cathedral itself must be cleared away before a good 
administrative conscience can design a Presbytery on that front 
plot of freehold land attached to the Pro-Cathedral, but now 
rented by a shopkeeper. A good archway from the main road, 
abutting a Presbytery, will make a better and more conspicuous 
entrance to the church than exists now; for though, as Mr, 
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Loftie says, it springs well from mother earth, its front is suf- 
ficiently concealed by the present line of buildingsin High Street 
to allow the casual visitor to wander past it—sometimes even 
until he strays so far as to the ever hospitable doors of Nazareth 
House. The Pro-Cathedral comes perhaps under the “historical” 
rather than the “ picturesque” department of a book. But the 
history is too modern to be interesting to the contemporary 
antiquary, and is out of court for other reasons. To Catholics, 
that pulpit whence Cardinal Manning’s voice has so often sounded 
will always be a place precious and memorable; and to these 
nothing can be more fitting than that the approaching Silver 
Jubilee of his archiepiscopal life should be made the occasion of 
freeing from debt the apology for that great cathedral in air at 
Westminster of which we have all dreamed. 

Kensington Square must not be omitted by the Catholic from 
his places of pilgrimage in Kensington, even though Mr. Loftie 
does not guide his steps thither. The Nuns of the Assumption, 
founded in Paris by one of its martyred Archbishops, Monsignor 
Affré, for the Perpetual Adoration of the Blessed Sacrament and 
for the education of the higher classes, do their double work at 
No. 23, Kensington Square, and add to these duties the further 
task of teaching a poor-school. A quieter corner could not be 
found for a devotional half-hour : close to man yet so far removed 
from him; especially at five o’clock, the hour of Benediction. Then 
the pure voices of the nuns and of their pupils rise in tones 
which take the spirit to the seventh heaven. And tothe religious 
feeling evoked by the rite, will be added, in male bosoms, that 
only less sacred emotion which is awakened by the pervading 
and mysterious presence of those “heavenly bodies ” which, 
mortal though they be, enshrine the Eternal Feminine. 


JOHN OLDCASTLE. 
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The Invasion of Fingland. 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE BATTLE. 


HE century which was entering upon its last decade had 
C witnessed vast changes in the extent of space comprised 
in the old terms “ Field of Battle.” 

So long as weapons of destruction were only capable of 
fulfilling their uses at ranges of 100 yards for infantry, and 1,000 
yards for artillery, it had been possible to conduct the business 
of battle upon theatres the extent of which could be frequently 
controlled by the glance of one man; but as the range of 
projectiles became increased to 1,500 yards for infantry, and 
4,000 for artillery fire, the limits of battle were pushed back to 
proportionate distances of depth and frontage, and although the 
vital conditions upon which depended victory and defeat 
remained ever unchanged, the methods by which the old results 
were arrived at became widely different in their execution. 

A battle was no longer a series of combats under the eye and 
direction of the general, but rather a series of battles sometimes 
carried on along a front of many miles. The mind of the 
general had still to note the point upon whose possession hung 
the victory, the flanks and the centre had still their old im- 
portance in attack and in defence, but the theatre of operations, 
quadrupled in extent, no longer presented to the eye the distinct 
features of fight which lay beneath the plateau of the Pratzen, 
or the slopes of Rossomme. 
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In the account which I have set down of the great fight which 
decided the fate of our empire, I am able to speak as an eye- 
witness only of the events which passed before my observation 
in the portion of the theatre of battle which lay in and around 
my stand-point for the moment ; the wider scope of operations 
which grouped into a single result the events of the day I can 
only speak of through history and hearsay. 

About thirteen miles from London the old Roman road which 
traverses the woodland patches and open spaces still bearing 
the name of Epping Forest, is crossed by the highway which 
leads from Abridge on the Roding river to Waltham Abbey, 
near the Lea. At the point of intersection stands the hamlet 
of Wake Arms, marking one of those cross roads which in the 
history of the world have sometimes had fame thrust upon them 
by the operations of contending armies. 

Curious places are these unknown hamlets, these quiet villages, 
whose single streets and moss-grown grave-yards have so often 
been the keys of victory. Suddenly they start to life from the 
unnoticed obscurity in which they have lain since most remote 
time. Long centuries ago, when Frank or Saxon were still but 
barbarian factors in the changing fortunes of Rome, these spots 
had become the scenes of human residence, the first frail centres 
of dawning settlement. There some chief had pitched his tent, 
some Christian missionary had raised an altar, some struggling 
germ of toiling or thinking man had taken root; to grow on 
through all the changes of time, like a lichen upon a rock— 
unmarked, unthought of—clustered around their dead ; church, 
pot-house, homestead, wayside forge, duck-pond, and ruined 
gable, all sleeping in unnumbered noondays and silent nights, 
rusting out the chain of time. All at once there comes a vast crowd 
of men and horses, heavy guns roll through the single street 
horses stand picketed round the farm-buildings, the fields’ are 
black by day and red by night with the figures and fires of an 
army. And now there approaches from north or south, from 
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sunrise side or sunset side, where never before came aught but 
gentle breeze, or wintry storm, or cloud shadow across the upland, 
or gleam of ripening sunshine, there comes another vast army 
with its black guns and its long lines of infantry, and its dust- 
raising squadrons of horse ; and wheeling to right and to left of 
the roadways, into fields, and along the crests of ridges, horse, 
foot, and guns, of this second army, take post in line of battle ; 
and then, in early morn or late night, men work at strange toil: 
walls are loopholed, garden hedges are cut through, and the black 
muzzles of great guns look out through banks of red earth. 
Suddenly these muzzles speak; bullets whistle and “ ping” 
through hedgerow and garden, shells burst amid the red-tiled 
roofs, wounded men crave water from the duck-pond, the grave- 
yard has more dead upon its surface than below; men slaughter 
each other in out-houses and in orchards; for lo! a battle is being 
fought, and to keep or win this village is to save or lose a 
kingdom. 

So, countless times in the past, has sounded the trumpet of 
coming war on the startled ear of some long-sleeping village, 
some Eylau, or Aspern, or Mars-la-Tour, until red-washed in 
blood, and blackened by sulphur smoke, they stand, for ever- 
more, names among nations, and all the world has heard the 
story of their agony. But to my narrative. 

From the west bank of the River Roding to the brook known 
as Cobbins, within half a mile of Waltham Abbey, the road from 
the last-named place to Abridge followed a course slightly south 
of east, touching or nearly touching, in its five-miles’ distance, 
the hamlets of Theydon Bois, Theydon Green, Wake Arms, 
Woodredon, and Honeylane, names which told of old days of 
rustic life,and gave glimpses of forest times long passed into 
oblivion. 

This road, throughout its five miles, formed roughly the front 
of the left half of our line of battle. From near Abridge the 
right half front extended south-east to Bourne Brook, which it 
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crossed at Bourne Bridge, passing thence in front of the old 
palace at Havering-Atte-Bower to Hainault. The village of 
Abridge formed the centre of the entire line—the right rested 
upon Hainault, the left nearly touched Waltham Abbey. Through 
this line of about ten miles five roads passed, gradually con- 
verging towards London. Two of these five roads came together 
close to Abridge village, and as the enemy had already de- 
veloped his advance in strength along these roads as far as 
Chipping Ongar and Northweald Basset, there could be little 
doubt that Abridge would form one of his principal points of 
attack in the battle which was now imminent. 

If we divide our line of battle into three groups of something 
over three miles in each group, you will better understand the 
events which I am about to describe, and the theatre upon 
which those events took place. These three sections of front 
held about 35,000 men in each section, divided as follows :—In 
the right section stood the second army corps. In the three 
divisions which comprised this corps stood the regular regiments 
of Kent, Sussex, Surrey, and Middlesex—eight battalions, num- 
bering about 7,000 men ; along with them were six battalions 
of militia from the same counties, and seven battalions of 
volunteers; giving a total strength of 18,000 infantry. The 
cavalry of this corps numbered 5,000, and the artillery fifty 
guns. Asa reserve to this corps stood a strong division of the 
fourth army corps, numbering 10,000 of all ranks. The centre 
corps was composed of the regiments of Lancashire, Warwick, 
and the Midland Counties and Wales, numbering together 
twelve battalions of infantry of the line, and nine auxiliary bat- 
talions. A division of the household troops was also attached 


to this corps, bringing the total strength of the force holding the 
centre of the position to 40,000, of which 4,000 were cavalry. 
The left section was held by the third army corps, which had in 
its divisions the regular battalions of Scotland and Ireland, to 
the number of 12,000 men, the remainder being composed of 
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militia and volunteers from the Southern and Western Counties 
of England. The cavalry of this corps numbered 4,000, and in 
reserve there stood the third division of the fourth army corps, 
about 8,000 strong. Thus along a front of some ten miles, and 
within a depth of three miles stood an army of 115,000 men, 
with 180 field and position guns. The two preceding days 
had been employed in strengthening various points along 
the line by artificial defences, and improving the facilities 
for a rapid movement of troops over the ground in 
rear of the position. The villages and farm buildings along the 
front were loopholed, banks and obstacles were cut through in 
many places, and eight bridges thrown across the stream of the 
Roding, to afford easy communication between the right and 
left of the battle-field. 

No experience of country on this continent can give you any 
idea of the nature of a line stretching across ten miles of English 
land. The closeness of the fences dividing fields, the numerous 
belts of coppice and woodland, the many enclosures around 
villages and hamlets, make the face of the country one long 
succession of hedgerows, banks, and other obstacles to the free 
passage of man in any straight line across the land. It had 
always been thought that such obstacles would prove an effectual 
barrier against the advance of an invading army, and that a force 
acting upon the defensive would derive great advantage from the 
closeness of the country ; but this had to be proved, and people 
were, perhaps, a little prone to forget that fences, like many other 
things in this world, had two sides to them. As Saturday drew 
towards a close, our cavalry held a line two miles in advance of 
our main position. Directly facing them were the picquets of 
the German army. From the high ground in front of Theydon 
Bois, the eye caught sight of a long line of fires, as the twilight 
of the August evening faded into night. The headquarters of 
our army lay at Abridge village. The wasting week had passed; 
the last daylight of preparation and suspense was gone, and the 
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next dawn that was to redden the east would bring to a final issue 
the fortunes of our country. About midnight on this Saturday 
I quitted Abridge by the Theydon Bois road, to visit the left of 
the army. The night was very dark, and the glow of the bivouac 
fires could be seen marking the various encampments of our line 
towards Waltham, and making the surrounding void of darkness 
appear more intense. My destination was Ambersbury, at the 
northern extremity of Epping Forest, where the cavalry division 
of the third corps was in bivouac. Crossing the Epping railway 
near Blackacre, I turned to the right, and began to ascend the 
slope which leads to Jack’s Hill. Looking to my right I saw the 
long line of light in darkness which marked the bivouacs of the 
German army. All was still; the opposing hosts lay sunk in sleep. 
How strange it seemed, this hush of night and nature over the 
scene which was so soon to be the theatre of colossal conflict! I 
drew rein fora moment onthe summitof theridge, and disengaging 
my thoughts from the pressing questions of the hour, let my 
mind run loose over the abyss of the past. More than eighteen 
hundred years had gone by since this same scene had looked 
upon the final rout of the Britons by the legions of Rome. 
Here Boadicea had rallied her wild warriors for a last mighty 
effort to loosen the talons of the Great Imperial Eagle from the 
throat of Britain; and here, midst these woods and glades of 
Epping, when 80,000 of her followers had fallen at the hands of 
the soldiers of Suetonius, did the fierce queen of the Iceni hide 
her shame in death. Three hundred years go by; the Roman 
has left the land, and for centuries the mind gropes «mid the 
dark record of nameless battles in the gloom that fo!!ows his 
departure. Picts from the north, Saxons from the east, Danes 
from beyond the wintry sea, surge past, like wave crests ina 
midnight storm, until mightier than all comes the Norman, and 
drearier than the October wind through the yellow leaves of 


Kpping’s beeches sounds the tolling of the bells from Abbey 


towers over yonder, and the dirge of the monks, as the dead 
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body of the last Saxon King is laid in Waltham’s choir. Strange 
that the final triumph of Roman and Norman should have found 
association with this scene across one thousand years of time; and 
stranger still, that now, when nearly another thousand years had 
passed, destiny should link again with Epping glades and Wal- 
tham’s towers the fate of England. As thus I mused a moment 
on the ridge of Ambersbury, the void of night grew brighter 
around, and from a low belt of cloud that hung along the 
eastern horizon the moon rose red above the sleeping hosts. It 
was the harvest moon. Ah, what a harvest would it look upon 
ere in the west, a dozen hours hence, it would hide its pale face 
from England in the middle of her mortal struggle! 

A passing patrol roused me from my reverie. I shook off 
these gloomy thoughts. “What matters it to the soldier?” I 
said to myself. “Fate should for him have no terrors. His 
course is always plain. His pathway can but have death at its 
end, and in the grave which is dug upon the battlefield he can 
bury in advance his doubts and anxieties.” 

I soon reached the headquarters of the cavalry division of the 
third corps, and lay down to snatch a few hours’ sleep ere day- 
light should call us again to the saddle. 

When I awoke dawn had broken, a grey fog covered the land- 
scape, and the air was chill with the first cold dews of autumn. 
Fires were soon alight, however, and a drink of hot coffee, and a 
breakfast of cold tongue and bread, which I had carried in my 
holsters from the headquarter camp on the previous evening» 
quickly made things feel more comfortable, and by the time the 
sun was above the horizon, I was ready for whatever the morning 
would bring forth. 

On the summit of Ambersbury ridge there stood the remains 
of an old earthwork of Roman or Saxon times, from which an 
extensive view could be obtained of the country lying in front 
of the left of our position. As the sun now began to dissipate 
the vapours of the night, we bent our gaze eagerly from this 
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point to the ridges that lay about two miles distant in our 
front. 

Following the line of the old Roman road, the eye caught 
sight of the red roofs and brick chimneys of Epping village, 
while to the left of the village, as we looked at it, an open ridge, 
with a single farm-house set in trees, could be seen. 

It was on this ridge, close to the farm buildings, that we now 
observed the approach of the enemy, and it was from the same 
place, a few minutes later, that the first shot was fired by him. 
I looked at my watch; it was seven a.m. 

Quickly along this ridge his batteries now came into action, 
and quickly, too, our guns replied from east and west of Ambers- 
bury. For about half-an-hour this duel continued. Our centre 
and right remained undisturbed; but little by little the line of 
fire, which had begun on the left of Epping village, spread farther 
along our front until our entire left from Warlis to Theydon was 
enveloped in white clouds of cannon smoke, which hung lazily in 
the still atmosphere of the morning. It was about eight o’clock 
that the sharp crackle of musketry fire began to be audible amid 
the deeper thunder of the artillery. To the right of Epping 
village the ground dropped gradually to the stream, which falls 
into Roding, in front of Abridge, and both the valley 
of this river and the ridges adjacent to it were broken 
with the fences and hedges of many small enclosures. 
Favoured by the cover thus afforded, the enemy here 
pushed forward a strong force of infantry, whose fire soon 
proved of a very different nature to that of the artillery, 
which, with all its tumult and noise, had so far caused slight 
damage to us. As the German infantry pushed their advance 
further along the wooded and enclosed ground, our cavalry fell 
back, while two infantry brigades of the second division were 
sent forward to oppose the further advance of the enemy’s 


infantry. 
These two brigades were composed of the Highland battalions 
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of Gordon, and the Irish regiments of Ulster and Connaught. 
They crossed the Ambersbury ridge in attack formation, their 
fighting-line pushing on into the lower ground in spite of the 
heavy fire which met them as soon as they had topped the crest 
of the ridge. They had not been engaged five minutes before 
I saw plainly enough that they were not equal to their op- 
ponents in the method of their attack, or in the readiness with 
which they availed themselves of cover, whether it was to be 
found in fences and enclosures, or in the natural inequalities of 
the ground over which they fought. While every move of the 
Germans was made with the rapidity and dash of men who had 
already selected their next point of cover before quitting their 
previous shelter, our men seemed to be often at a loss to choose 
points which were safe, or partially safe, from the bullets of their 
opponents ; little groups and knots of men would be seen kneel- 
ing, or lying, on bare and open ground, sometimes giving their 
fire standing up in the middle of a field. On the other hand, 
the Germans could be distinguished only by the puffs of smoke 
that were continually sprouting forth from behind every bank 
and tree, knoll and hollow, over the length and breadth of their 
advance ; little by little these white puffs kept drawing nearer 
to our main position, and behind them, too, the artillery came 
closer to us, moving parallel to the line of the Epping railroad, 
and covering the whole front of our left and left centre with a 
storm of projectiles. While this conflict was going on from 
Ambersbury to Theydon Green, heavy columns of the enemy 
advancing along the Epping road began to threaten the left of 
our position as though they meant to attempt a turning move- 
ment on that flank. About the same time the roar of artillery 
from the Abridge direction told us that the battle had becomes 
general along seven miles of front, and soon after a galloper 
arriving with an order from the Commander-in-Chief, brought us 
information that our right as far as Havering-Atte-Bower was 


also engaged. 
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. It was now between nine and ten o’clock. No advantage was 
apparent so far as we could see the portion of battle-field that 
lay in our front. Our men seemed to be getting more into the 
way of utilising cover, but the lesson appeared to be fully under- 
stood by them only after they had suffered a heavy loss through 
ignorance or disregard of it. 

As stronger forces of the enemy were brought into action on 
the left of Ambersbury, and as the infantry fire along the Epping 
railway became heavier, it seemed as though the intention of the 
attack was to so envelop our position on the ridge of Ambers- 
bury with fire, that a frontal attack upon it would be possible. 
Through the woods and enclosures that lay between Cobbins 
Brook and Epping village, clouds of skirmishers began to pour, 
and the whistle of rifle bullets, coming from two sides of our 
ridge, showed that the centre of our left was becoming a position 
prominently thrust forward from the rest of our line. 

To protect the left of Ambersbury six battalions of infantry 
were now sent forward, the Seaforth Highlanders, the Gloucester- 
shire and Somerset Militia battalions, and the Devon Volunteer 
battalion. These two brigades threw themselves with great 
ardour into the struggle, and the effect of their rapid and well- 
ordered advance was soon apparent in the backward surge of 
the enemy’s line through the woods of Warlis. Fortunate would 
it have been if these gallant brigades had been content with 
their success in relieving the pressure from the left flank of 
Ambersbury, but the impulse of their advance carried them on 
beyond the enclosures towards the open ridges of the Home 
Farm, and soon brought them face to face with large bodies of 
the enemy lining the farm enclosures and road banks that lay 
between Epping Place and Epping Bury. Assailed at this point 
by a terrible file fire, these six battalions suffered in a very few 
minutes a frightful loss, and their broken remnants streamed 
back into the woods, leaving the stubble ridges of the Home 


Farm covered with their dead and wounded. 
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Again the skirmish lines of the Germans swarmed forward, 
and again they succeeded in fastening their hold upon the ground 
that lay on the left front of Ambersbury. It was in vain that 
our guns poured shrapnel and sheli over the area of their advance. 
The enemy seemed to have a method of attack specially adapted 
for the closely fenced country in which they were acting. They 
used the banks and ditches as so many parallels for approaching 
a fortress. They kept moving continuously along under the 
secure shelter of these obstacles until they had gained a point 
from which their rifle fire could tell against our batteries or 
lines. In this manner innumerable little knots or groups of eight 
were dotted over the entire space, and while these broken units 
gave small object for artillery or rifle fire, our deep lines of skir- 
mishers and guns presented prominent targets to their aim. A 
patter of bullets rained through our ranks, and scarce an officer 
or man could show without at once drawing to him the concen- 
trated fire of many rifles from different points. During this 
period, from about eleven to noon, matters were in this state on 
our left front. We were decidedly having the worst of this rifle 
duel, and we were having the worst of it because our men had 
not a quarter of the tactical knowledge of what to do under fire 
that their enemies possessed. They were utterly unable to work 
out the thing they had to do for themselves, they had been so 
long accustomed to move by word of command or by signal, 
that the faculty of working from their own impulse seemed never 
to have been developed in them. In the absence of an officer 
intuition seemed dead. In order to give the impulse wanting, 
the officers had to expose themselves incessantly in the direction 
of their men, and the casualties among them were very great. 
In several companies of the fighting-line there was not an officer 
left after we had been engaged in this rifle duel for forty 
minutes. 

I had taken my station behind a bank on the left of the artillery 
battery, and somewhat above the line upon which the main body 
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of our infantry were engaged. From this point I had a fair view 
of the ground across which the enemy was gradually pushing 
his advance, and I could see, too, to a great degree, the effect 
of his fire upon our people. One thing was very notice- 
able, it was the disproportion existing between the physical 
effect and the moral effect of rifle fire, carried on by means of 
cool and deliberate practice at ranges of from 400 to 700 yards. 
The loss among our troops was very heavy, yet it did not seem 
to shake their nerve as much as a smaller loss accompanied by 
more noise and tumult would have done. Men were struck dead 
as they lay on the ground in the act of loading and firing, and 
their comrades on the right or left of them did not appear to 
notice the occurrence. The rifle bullets came noiselessly on their 
death errands, unlike the wild scream of the rending shell, or the 


thunderbolt hurtle of the shrapnel, and yet withal when a change 
of position had to be made, and the line rose to advance or to 


retire, it was sad to see the number of poor fellows who remained 
lying still on the old alignment or writhing in their agonies near 
it. Many of our men were hit in the head as they lay, but the 
losses were greatest as fresh reinforcements would come doubling 
up from the supports and reserves to fill the gaps in the fighting- 
line. Our poor fellows stood nobly to their work. They seemed 
to have made up their minds to stick to it while life lasted. As 
the day drew on and each hour brought some fresh proof of 
courage and endurance, and of death met by these unpractised 
men as calmly as though they had been veterans of a hundred 
battles, I thought with bitterness how different might have been 
the result of this fight we were waging if even the soldiers our 
system had given us had been trained to work under fire upon 
laws of common sense and prudence. 

I could not help remembering the old heavy battalion move- 
ments, the columns, thick lines, and slow-moving formations we 
had clung to so pertinaciously, in spite of warning and experience 
Ah, we were paying dearly now for the drill of the barracksquare, 
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and learning the true value of those twin children of the days of 
smooth-bore and leather stock—touch and dressing. It was now 
evident that unless another strong effort was made to loosen the 
grip which the Germans had fastened upon the left front of our 
position at Ambersbury, we must soon have to abandon that 
position, and retire on the Abridge and Waltham road. 

The General therefore determined to attempt another attack 
upon the enemy in the enclosures. For this purpose he ordered 
up five fresh battalions from the third division in reserve in 
Wake Valley. These battalions, taking ground to the left as 
they came up the road from the Wake Arms, moved down on 
Ravenny Farm, so as to overlap the right of the enemy’s 
position at the base of our hill. 

I accompanied the attack, in order to prevent a repetition of 
the previous mistake of pushing on beyond the enclosed ground 
when we had succeeded in dislodging the enemy from it. We 
crossed the branch road in attack formation, and soon entered 
the zone of fire. Up to this point of our advance the movement 
had been screened by the ground, but we were now in sight from 
the ridges of the Home Farm, and ere a minute had elapsed 
shells began to drop around our fighting-line, shrapnel went 
tearing back towards the supports. We had two battalions 
extended, and three in support and reserve. We numbered 
altogether 3,200 men. The fighting-line, consisting of 1,200 
men, pushed across Ravenny Farm, exposed to a severe fire of 
shell and shrapnel ; many men were here struck down, but the 
line kept steadily moving forward in short, sudden rushes, lying 
down to fire, then springing up and rushing forward again. 

Here, within 400 yards of the main position held by the 
enemy, we were assailed by a furious rifle fire. Thick and fast 
fell our men, but still the line kept moving forward. Yes, it 
was hot work—the hottest I ever shared in—the bullets rained 
upon us in a ceaseless patter; leaves and branches from the 
trees cut by the leaden shower fell upon us as we passed beneath 
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tree-clumps, or lay behind hedgerows. When we came to a 
fence we lay down behind its shelter, and took breath for a fresh 
series of rushes across the next field in our front; no one 
thought of his neighbour, but if each one was for himself, it was 
the selfishness of being first to move on. Why should it have 
been otherwise? The ground we were dying on was our home- 
land, and each one was fighting with a despairing energy that 
had its root in the thought that the old home-land was dying 
too. I have never forgotten the aspect of the veteran who 
commanded this attack. Thirty-six years earlier he had been 
one of that dauntless handful of men who had stayed for six 
hours the upward surge of the Russian host on the ridge of 
Inkermann. He wore a broad row of medals, for Crimean and 
Indian wars, upon his breast ; grey-haired, and with face seamed 
by sun and service, his eye still burned bright with the light of 
battle, and his voice rolled along the fighting-line above the 
storm of the conflict. He had reinforced the foremost line from 
his supports, and now the united force, having passed the 
enclosures of Ravenny, was about to hurl itself upon the dense 
masses of skirmishers in the woods of Ambersbury. 

The fighting-line having fixed bayonets behind the last fence 
and taken breath for a final rush, now crossed the bank, and 
pushed into the wood. I was near the General at the moment. 
He was on foot—his helmet was gone, his grey hair was dis- 
ordered, his face flushed and fiery, his sword was uplifted, his 
voice was growing hoarse as he shouted, “ Give them the bayonet, 
men.” All at once the uplifted sword dropped from his hand, 
and he fell forward on his face. I caught him from the ground. 
“Don't waste your time with me,” he said, as I bent over him. 
“Tt is all over with me. Keep with them, and don’t let them 
go beyond the wood. I would have liked to see them to 
the other end, but it can’t be helped. Tell the General I did my 
best for the old land.” I laid him in a little hollow, for the 
bullets were flying thick around us, although all the hurt that 
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bullet could do had been already done, and then I pressed on 
again with the men. 

The Germans did their best to hold the wood against us, but 
nothing could stand our impetuous onslaught, and we were soon 
in possession of the ground. I did not think that more than 
1,200 men reached the far edge of the wood ; but those 1,200 
got a chance at the enemy at this point, such as had not been 
offered during all the previous fighting, and that chance was not 
thrown away. As we lined the fence where the trees ended, the 
field beyond was, for the moment, crowded with a double stream 
of men: those who were retiring from the wood were met by a 
strong body of fresh infantry coming forward at the double step 
to retake the lost position. Upon this mass we fired with rifles 
thrust across the earth bank. It was a point-blank range—the 
mark was wide, the distance narrow, the slaughter terrible: two 
battalions coming forward to retake the wood and the remains 
of its defenders were almost annihilated by our fire. 

And now there came a kind of pause in the long conflict. It 
seemed as though exhaustion on both sides claimed a short rest 
ere the work of battle would enter upon its second phase, which 
was to close only withthe day. The infantry fire slackened along 
the entire line, the roar of the artillery was still heard, but with 
lessened tumult ; and, as two athletes who long had struggled 
for mastery might pause a moment ere meeting in the final 
death-wrestle, so the two armies stood in their respective fronts 
of fight, gaining breath and resting sinew for a last encounter. 

It was between one and two o’clock that an order reached us 
in the wood, which had cost us so much blood, to retire to our 
former position on the slopes above Woodridon. It had been 
decided to withdraw the artillery from Ambersbury, and to 
abandon the advanced ground in front of the left centre of our 
main line. The state of affairs in the centre at Abridge, and 
on the extreme right, had rendered necessary this movement. 

Meanwhile our “bearer” companies had been busy seeking 
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out the wounded among the thickets and trees, through which 
we had fought our way ; and when the moment of retirement 
came, the dead of both sides and the wounded of one remained a 
ghastly garrison in the long fought-for ground. 

Behind the ridge where we had left our horses an hour earlier, 
I again mounted my charger; but out of the seven that stood 
there to await the return of their owners, three would hence- 
forward know new masters. On the top of Woodridon ridge I 
rejoined the General, and gave him the last message from his old 
friend. “He was always in fortune,” he said, “ and to-day was 
no exception. He fell at the right moment. Go,” he went on, 
“ tell the Commander-in-chief that I am hard pressed, and can’t 
spare aman. Tell him the exact position here. They want 5,000 
men to strengthen the centre and right. He must have them, 
but to give them we must fall back from Ambersbury. Tell him 
that so far I had not lost a foot of ground, though it had cost me 
6,000 men to hold the position. When these 5,000 are gone I 


shall have lost nearly one-third of my force.” 
W. F. BUTLER. 


(To be Continued.) 
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The Viston of Saint Teresa. 


OD’S maid, Teresa, sleeping in the night, 
A very strange and wondrous vision saw ; 
A woman with a bearing full of awe, 
A great and dreadful lady, met her sight : 
Her left hand held a water-pail, her right 
A pan of flaming fire; and she did draw 
The saint’s soul after her, as God’s own law 
Draws souls and bodies to their depth or height. 


“What dost thou with that mystic burden thine ?” 

“To quench all hell, to burn all heaven, I ‘go, 

And drive the souls God made to God’s Divine ; 
No thought of hell’s deep dungeon, heaven’s high throne, 
No thought of virtue’s meed, of sin’s great woe: 

Just to love God for God Himself alone.” 


EMILY H. HICKEY. 
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A Girl's Stratagem. 


ETTY LA TOUCHE had not sustained the family tra- 
dition for beauty, though some held her handsome, and her 

worst enemy could not say she was plain-looking. She was a 
tall girl, almost too slender, with a face which seldom by any 
chance had any colour in it, vivid, scarlet lips, and a strange 
pair of eyes, half grey, half hazel, which were apt to take on a 
topaz colour when their owner was excited. Her mother had 
been a beauty, and a worthless one. Harry La Touche had 
never had a happy hour from the time he became possessor of 
her until he lay, a dying man, on the grass of the Fifteen Acres, 
shot in a duel, which her heartless coquetries had brought about. 
Betty remembered him dimly; a fresh-looking honest-faced fellow, 
to the last an incongruous presence in the gaming saloons, whither 
his wife’s follies drove him. She remembered his kissing her in 
the grey dawn of the morning he went out to die, and putting 
her down so tenderly on her warm pillow. Growing older, she 
came to learn the story of that day, and it filled her with a 
creat bitterness against her mother, now an elderly butterfly, 
known in half the cities of Europe. She had dragged her little 
girl in her train almost from the time she could walk. She was 
no beauty, her mother said half complacently, and there was 
no fear of rivalry. However, the bitterness grew and grew, and 
had become almost insupportable, when Mrs. La Touche took it 
in her head to bestow her faded person upon a parson ten years 
her junior, who had been long devoted to her or her jointure. 
They were in Belgium when this happened, and Betty very 
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gladly shook the dust of the hot little Belgian town off her feet 
and travelled homewards to Ireland, where she had not been 
for twelve years. 

It was in the last years of the last century, and the journey 
was a toilsome and even dangerous one, but it was accomplished 
safely. She was going to her father’s aunt, whose country house 
was at the outskirts of the city at Inchicore, not far from Phoenix 
Park, a quiet and little frequented place, though somewhat spoilt 
by His Majesty’s Prison of Kilmainham, in the near vicinity. 
The packet had been half the week tossing about in the Channel, 
and Miss La Touche was a bad sailor, so she was a pitiable 
object enough for her presentation to her great aunt. Still when 
the coach deposited her at the green-barred gate of her new 
abode, she felt the life creeping back in her veins, and the joy in 
her heart at the pleasant sight. 

A long garden stretched away from the gate, rosy and white 
with apple blossoms, over which stood upa grey old house framed 
in creepers, with gabled roof and twisted chimneys, the diamond- 
paned windows open, and all, basking in the morning sun, looking 
a very haven of rest. Down the long pathway came the state- 
liest of ladies in a stiff dove-coloured silk gown, with a lace 
kerchief crossed on her bosom, and a cap of the same, frail as a 
cobweb, on soft white hair. Peach-coloured ribbons in gay knots 
adorned cap and kerchief, and matched the mild violet eyes 
which looked out of her worn fair face. She gathered the tired 
girl into such a motherly embrace as she had never known in all 
her life; then, having dismissed the hackney coach, carried her 
off into the shady old house, where her maid Hester was waiting 
with almost as warm a welcome. And then there was a dainty 
breakfast and a warm bath prepared, and the tired traveller after- 
wards went to sleep in a room all roses on a green background, 
and slept nearly through the twenty-four hours, to be awakened 
only by the songs of the thrushes and blackbirds just outside 


her window. 
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She was a fascinating girl, despite her lack of absolute beauty. 
No belle of the day had more admirers and would-be lovers; but 
Betty would have none of them in that capacity, though she had 
plenty of smiles and gay words for them. Some said she was 
cold and some exacting, but she was neither, as after events 
proved ; only unable to love a man who had displayed mere 
society qualities. She was now getting on for twenty-six years 
of age, and her name had been associated with no man’s. She 
gave none of her admirers cause to complain. Her favours, and 
occasionally her disfavours, were quite impartially distributed, 
and there was no duelling on her account. She was unconven- 
tional in an age when what we nowadays would call fastness 
was almost a convention. She thought her own thoughts and 
put them into speech, and she chose her own friends. Also, now 
and then, she made her own enemies. She could be curiously 
bitter at times, and had a way of flashing out at pretence, at 
scandal-mongering, or anything else that earned her disdain, 
with a dilation of her yellow eyes, which occasionally made for 
her implacable enemies ; but she was well loved, too, and went on 
her way unheeding. She took part in all the town’s gaieties, 
dancing at the Rotunda, and driving to take the waters at Leixlip 
surrounded by a posse of her admirers on horseback, and alto- 
gether led a very gay existence. 

The high tide of gaiety which the Rutland Administration had 
inaugurated had not yet fallen to its ebb. Lord Buckingham 
was followed by Lord Fitzwilliam, and under this beloved 
Viceroy the Irish capital was a gay and pleasant place indeed. 
It was the day of the United Irish Society when the noblest in 
the land belonged to its ranks, and the proudest dames dis- 
played its favours, and as yet its strength and power and the 
boldness of its pretensions had not seemed to inspire with 
anxiety the ruling authorities. But this happy state of things 
was not for long. In March, 1797, Lord Fitzwilliam was 
recalled, and left Ireland amid the deepest national mourning, 
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his kind rule being replaced by the savage despotism of Lord 
Camden’s viceroyalty. It came like a thunder-clap on the 
country, when some of the noblest and most beloved among the 
United Irishmen were seized and imprisoned in Newgate, in the 
old prison of Kilmainham, in Carrickfergus, and the other 
strongholds through the country, the most active agent in the 
new policy of repression being the newly-appointed Chief 
Secretary, Robert Stewart, Lord Castlereagh, who had been 
one of the foremost among the United Irishmen in his native 
northern province. 

Under the new rule the gaieties went on with less heart, but 
little outward expression of the gloom that had fallen upon the 
city in common with the country. The fairest and noblest faces 
were missing perhaps, but society agreed, as it always does, to 
bury its dead as discreetly as possible. So martial law not yet 
being proclaimed, coaches rumbled through the city by night, 
and link-boys ran shouting with their lights, and the sedan 
chairmen had not to complain of much diminution of custom. 
Some, indeed, were too generous to accept the existing state of 
things ; many a gentleman laid aside his ruffles and velvet, and 
went no more to Court; many a lady folded her brocades 
sprinkled with shamrocks in dusky drawers strewn with lavender, 
and put by her gaieties fora better day. But, contrary to all 
expectations, Betty La Touche went with the tide. 

She had made one hot little protest at first. One night she 
had overruled all her adoring aunt’s objections to appearing at 
one of the Viceroy’s balls. She had come down muffled in her 
white silk cloak, and while they waited for the coach the gentle 
old lady had time to notice the feverish excitement in the girl’s 
face. Her own heart was sad enough. She could not see why 
they should be junketing off to the Castle, with all this misery 
going on and some of their dearest and most honoured friends 
lying in prison. Betty must have guessed her thoughts, for 
turning to her suddenly she bent and kissed the sweet 


withered face. 
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“Bear with me, my dearest,” she said. “O, what are you 
thinking of me? That I am my mother’s daughter, perhaps 
light and hard like her. Bear with me a little, and you will 
soon understand.” 

And the tears brimmed over her two bright eyes. So they 
went off, the old lady’s kind heart comforted through all its sense 
of mystification. 

However, Betty’s appearance at the ball created considerable 
commotion. Her white velvet was embroidered thickly with 
silver shamrocks, and her underskirt was of the rebel green. 
The shamrock was in her hair, on her breast—everywhere. Miss 
La Touche was dismayed at this madcap freak, and yet in her 
brave heart a little proud of it. On the Chief Secretary, whose 
first appearance this was, under the new régzme, the effect was 
far from what Betty had anticipated. As she swept by him and 
the Viceroy, her haughty head in air, her long train gathered 
over her arm, her eyes quite golden with anger and excitement, 
his Lordship swore he had never seen so charming an apparition. 
“A dangerous little rebel, and one worth knowing, by Heaven,” 
was his comment, which was chronicled and repeated to Betty 
herself next day. 

After this her fire seemed to have died out, and to all the 
world she looked well in process of taming. On the very first 
opportunity my Lord Castlereagh had obtained an introduction, 
and a friendship seemed to grow between the two, to the scandal 
of many and the wonder of all. His Lordship found time between 
the cares of State to lavish the fetzts sorns on this one charming 
woman. Not that there was anything to give scandal ; scarcely 
anything even in the way of a flirtation. Betty La Touche was 
far too haughtily careful of her good name for that. All 
the world might hear her shower of gay witticisms as she 
sat smoothing her yellow silk and opening and_ shutting 
her great fan, while the Secretary’s handsome and sinister face 
leaned delightfully over her. Hear the talk of the dowagers. 
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“Really,” says one, a little acrimoniously, “that girl grows 
more like her mother every day. What can Priscilla La Touche 
be about to permit it? And her friendship with Lady Edward, 
and with those poor Ronaynes! Dear, dear! ’tis the way of the 
world.” 

“Yet, they say,” says her kinder-looking neighbours, “that 
Lady Edward has much affection for her, and repels with anger 
those who would carry tales to her. And poor Mrs. Ronayne; 
they say this girl travels every day to her country house at 
Drumcondra, to be with her and comfort her for the loss of her 
son in Kilmainham. And they say also that, by my Lord 
Castlereagh, she has procured for him in many ways a miti- 
gation of the hardships of his prison.” 

“By day she visits the sorrowful,’ says the other, with a 
sneer; “by night she charms away the evil humours of my 
lord. Surely a Christian life.” 

But Betty is unconscious of the comments of friend or foe. 
As the evening goes on she grows almost wild in her mirth, 
a scarlet flush lights into radiance her usually pale face ; her 
eyes have diamonds in their golden depths, and my lord is 
enchanted. As David with his harp soothed Saul, so does she 
the hated Chief Secretary—who has many flatterers and no 
friends, whose hand is against his old companions and theirs 
against him. 

“The little witch’s tongue enchants me,” he says to an 
intimate, “till I forget; and, by my soul, an hour of such for- 
getfulness is sweet.” 

Only Miss La Touche knows what the wild gaiety costs in 
the expenditure of strength. After such scenes, once safely in 
the shelter of her coach, Betty La Touche’s sparkle dies out 
suddenly, leaving a piteously wan face and an exhausted-body. 
Once or twice after they are in the house, behind its tall walls 
and apple trees, she has broken down in wild fits of hysterical 
weeping, and often a lifeless day succeeds a disturbed night. She 
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grows thinner and paler, despite her aunt’s strengthening mix- 
tures; but by night the feverish colours and eyes only lend her 
new attractions, and few see that she is becoming ill. Every 
day she makes her faithful pilgrimage to Drumcondra, “ to get 
strength,” she says to herself, and there her wanness is noticed 
and anxiously commented upon. 

“My child,” Mrs. Ronayne says to her one day, “ what have 
you been doing to yourself? How shall I answer my Archie 
when, God willing, he returns to me and asks how I have cared 
for his sweetheart ? Are not these nightly gaieties too much ?” 

“My dearest mother,” says the girl, lifting her face from the 
knees on which it was hidden, “I am well, and only thin because 
I am very anxious. I fear to absent myself from even one 
event where my Lord Castlereagh shall be, lest he should find 
some new distraction. There are years and years in which to 
get well. Now, I have to charm my lord till he be content to 
pay for his charming.” 

So for some weeks this continues. One night Betty has been 
in her most brilliant humour, and for once the mood does not 
fail her when they have left the ballroom. She is still sparkling 
when they are safe at home in the brown parlour, much in need 
of a composing draught ere she shall sleep, her aunt thinks, 
But this night the gaiety is not merely feverish. She comes and 
kneels by the old lady in a pretty way she has, and begins 
stroking her face. Then she says, with a wistful tenderness: 

“Soft heart and brave soul. Dear, to-night I have won my 
wage after months of bondage. Look what my lord brought 
me to the ball.” 

And she withdraws a signed and sealed document from her 
bosom. It is an order from Lord Castlereagh that the mother 
of the prisoner, Archibald Ronayne, shall be admitted to visit 
him at any time on the presentation of the order, and as often 
as it is presented. | 

“My lord thought it no great boon to give me,” she says 
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“ He knows my rebel sympathies and my rebel friendships. He 
even complimented me on the softness of my virtues, which moved 
me to sympathy with a mother’s heart.” 

“It was the thought of a kind heart, child, says the old lady. 
“Tt will give his mother as much happiness as she can have 
while he is a prisoner and in peril.” 

“ My dear,” replies the girl, “it will make another happy, too. 
Listen while I whisper it to you, and forgive me for being so 
secret. I was but waiting totell you. Heis my dear love. I 
think I have loved him always, and he had been my dear 
husband if he would. He was silent all the time just for the 
foolish reason that his lands were impoverished and I was a rich 
woman. But I read it in histrue eyes. And so when the trouble 
came I even put aside the woman in me, and going to him I 
besought him that he should make me a proud woman with the 
name of his wife. And though he was well-nigh beside himself 
with joy and gratitude—gratitude,ah, me !” she said, with her face 
flushing and paling, “ he would not because he knew not how the 
struggle would end ; but I vowed that however it should be, no 
other man would ever call me wife. Think, dear, what I have 
endured for him these months. O, it must have been my share 
of my mother’s flintiness which kept my heart from breaking. 
And now, dear, shall I leave him to rot in prison? You will be 
brave, brave heart, while I tell you all my plans. The pass will 
not take his mother to him: it will take me. O, Betty La 
Touche is a good actress ; she has it as her inheritance ; and she 
has things on her toilet table to turn a young woman old. And 
so some evening, about the dusk, she, in her cloak, and her 
bonnet with its veil, shall pass into the prison, and he, God 
willing, shall come out and be sailing to France ere the Governor 
of Kilmainham discovers his change of prisoners. Dear, how 
brave you are; you would not unnerve me. There is no danger 
to be feared except from his stubborn will ; yet even that will I 
overcome. And I have planned it all: how here you will give 
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him rest and refreshment ; and afterwards there are kind friends 
who will relieve you of further responsibility. And even my 
lord, I think, though he may rage at being outwitted, would 
scarcely fret to death if a kind fate were so to relieve him of 
half a score of his illustrious prisoners. And there will bea 
new life for us all over the sea.” 

“God grant it,” said the older woman, devoutly ; “though it 
seems a wild enterprise, yet perhaps not so wild as it seems. Shall 
I be less lacking in spirit than you, my child, seeing that my 
heart, too, bleeds for those brave gentlemen? At least you 
have set your will to it, a sturdy will as I well know, and we 
must but trust the issue to God. I would have done as much 
when I, too, was young, for one I loved. And, God willing, no 
harm can come to my brave girl. My lord’s dread of the 
town’s laughter will oblige him to shield you, if we succeed, 
though his friendship may fail.” 

So in an evening or two, about the wintry dusk, a tall, old 
lady alighted from her sedan chair at the barred gates of Kil- 
mainham, and having presented the all-powerful Secretary’s 
permit, was conducted, learning on her silver-headed staff, down 
the dark corridors to Ronayne’s cell. 

“ My dearest mother,” said the prisoner, jumping up from his 
studies in an old Greek Testament, and taking the two gloved 
hands, “this is a happy fortune. I had scarce hoped to see you 
so soon again,” lifting up the heavy veil when the warder had 
gone tramping down the echoing corridor. 

This member of the United Irish Society was a man of thirty- 
five or so, straight and tall, and brown as a berry—a very goodly 
specimen of mankind. His grey eyes had not forgotten their 
merriment, though there was a seriousness about the face which 
told of grave thought and strenuous endeavours, and perhaps of 
asteady looking into the future, which must have seemed a 
troubled one indeed. 

“Nay,” said a voice which was not his mother’s—the silvery, 
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treble voice of a young girl—“ not one so dear, perhaps, but one 
who loves thee so dearly that she must needs go masquerading 
in that mother’s stead to look upon thy face.” : 

“ My dearest, dearest love,” he said, “how I have hungered to 
hear your voice. And how brave of you, my dear one, to come 
to me like this. My mother has told me of all your tenderness 
and all your faith. But how shall I thank you for this ?” 

He was stroking back her hair, which she had taken to wearing 
after the fashion of the French Revolution, in a short curly crop. 
The old woman’s bonnet had fallen back, and she had put her 
clasped hands upon his breast, gazing up at his face with a light 
of exultation on her own. Away in the prison there was a 
distant echo of laughter and singing, for the political prisoners 
were by no means kept in strict isolation, and outside they heard 
the tread of the sentry, and the occasional clank of his sword in 
the scabbard. Therejwas a glimpse through the grated window 
of the skeleton boughs of an elm tree in the Governor’s garden, 
stark against the fading rose of the evening sky ; a robin was 
perched there singing his delicate song of hope that comforts us 
when the winter is here. In the cell the two lovers were speaking 
almost in whispers. His face had assumed a great gravity, hers 
was pleading and wistful and very pale in the growing dusk. 

“O, believe me,” she was saying, “that your honour is as dear 
to me as to yourself. For a mere chimera such as this is, will 
you condemn your mother to misery and perhaps to death? 
For, indeed, she has failed cruelly since they have taken her 
only son away from her. And me would you condemn to a 
death in life without you? Your sacred honour is safe with me ; 
I who have loved you because you are the most honourable 
Sentleman in God’s world. I am no weak woman to counsel 
you to safety at honour’s cost. You will be gone, and Betty La 
Touche will be here; and what will they do with her but even 
open the prison gates and let her go quietly, seeing that my 
lord’s warrant hath wrought all this mischief, and seeing that 
she has many friends in high places.” 
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“You are tempting me sorely, my dearest one,” he said, “and 
what you say seems wise enough. Yet I should go as a craven 
for ever if one of those about the prison should harm one hair 
of this dear head. Yet I think they will not; and did not the 
Scotch lord in Prince Charles Stuart’s rising win freedom so 
through his brave wife, while she also went safe and unharmed ? 
But to-night I will give you no answer, my love. I must 
consult with one true friend as to whether I may do this thing. 
And be brave, my child.” 

And so he sent her away with a misgiving heart. But her 
feminine ingenuity brought strong allies to her aid. He and his 
Pamela pleaded so well with Lord Edward Fitzgerald, the young 
leader of the insurrection, that he came to view the matter in 
their light, and wrote a word to Ronayne to overcome his 
scruples. 

“My friend,” the note ran, “lend thy will to that of thy sweet- 
heart. What she wishes may be done with no scruple by thee. 
She will be as safe as in her own chamber, and what we have at 
heart will be served by thy presence in the French capital.” 

And it was signed with his beloved and immortal name. This 
precious letter Betty carried in her bosom on her next visit to 
Kilmainham, and it had the desired effect. The visit was shorter 
than usual the soldiers thought who were cleaning their carbines 
by the outer gates as the erect old lady passed out, with many a 
respectful salutation, for there was strong sympathy with the 
prisoners. 

But a few hours later my Lord Carhampton paid an unex- 
pected visit to the prison, and the cells being thrown open for 
his inspection, instead of Archie Ronayne and his Greek Testa- 
ment there was Betty La Touche—a bewitching picture, half 
laughing and half weeping, in a charming flowered gown of rose 
brocade, and, for all the nervous tension of those endless five or 
six hours, in no mood to be quelled by the Commander of Forces, 
or any other State official in all Ireland. So there was a tre- 
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mendous commotion, and the Secretary presently arrived from 
the Castle, and indicated his character as a gentleman by 
handing Miss La Touche, with the most deadly courtesy, into a 
chair, and despatching her to her aunt’s house; for, though he was 
livid with fury, he was too clever not to accept the situation. 
And there were soldiers despatched here and there, and the 
port of Dublin was guarded and the Castle messengers were 
kept riding all night ; but Archie Ronayne, in the French wine 
ship, was well out in the Channel. 

So Betty La Touche fell under a cloud, and was severely 
excluded from all State festivities. But she became at once a 
popular heroine, and a street song was composed in her honour 
and sung at opportune moments at the street corners. And the 
old friends flocked round her, and many of those who had 
relatives in prison came and kissed her, and wept while they 
told her what a brave girl she was. But some of the wits 
circulated lampoons about my lord, and how little his statecraft 
availed him against the wiles of the fair; and it was reported 
that he was furiously angry over the whole business. So lest 
worse befall there was a flitting, and the old house at Inchicore 
—it is still standing behind its apple trees, a stone's throw from 
the narrow street with its jingling tramcars—was vacated, and 
Miss Priscilla La Touche, her niece and household, with her 
widowed friend, Mrs. Ronayne, went away to foreign parts, and 
were said to have joined the latter’s son in Paris. Soon Betty 
La Touche’s wedding was announced ; and it was said that the 
Secretary, when he heard the news, looked black as a thunder- 
cloud. But they say—what do they say? All such rumours 
may be baseless, for side by side with this some said that he 
entertained secretly a half-angry admiration for his whilom 
friend’s daring and skill. But Betty La Touche over seas had 
nothing to trouble her happy and innocent life, except the heavy 
troubles of those she and her husband loved at home in Ireland, 
where they were “ Hanging men and women for the wearing of 
the green.” KATHARINE TYNAN. 
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The Pope's Poet Laureate. 


S lovers of posey we cut the leaves of a book of Sonnets on 
the Revolution with certain misgivings, which, if difficult 
of analysis, are quick as instinct. As lovers of one who, like the 
humming bird, bears a poem in his name, we felt less than eager 
to open “St. Peter’s Chains”—and this although the subject 
matter be of a people whose politics have aroused more poetic 
song, in sonnet form, than those of any other: of the land of 
Colonna, Chiabrera, and Filicaja, of Guidi and Passerini. Lanes 
girt with hedgerows of blossom, by-paths with grasses and 
bloom, are a delight to thought and feeling. But to sow the 
ways of the world with the perfume and beauty of flowers, is to 
sprinkle a desert with scent and to garland a cataract with roses. 
Who that has much of the “ Love-Sonnets of Proteus” by heart, 
has even a little of the same author’s “In Vinculis” ? 

But it is not with a poet among politics, nor with a politician 
and his poetry, that we have to deal in “St. Peter’s Chains.” 
Rather with a scientific use of history resulting in a philosophy, 
comprehensive and penetrating, which dissects the actions of men 
while grouping the movements of nations, educes cohesion from 
antagonism, sequence through diversity, and unveils a unity in 
chaos, anda purpose in all change. That profounder philosophy 
which, discerning the tides in the affairs of men, fathoms the 
depths till it recognises the Agent whose Will all flotsam and 
jetsam fulfil: the truer and deeper science of St. Augustine’s 
“City of God,” or Allies’ “Formation of Christendom ;” one 
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with Washington Irving’s “ Divine Attribute” in it. This know- 
ledge, infused with the impassioned thought and mystic utter- 
ance which make poetry, has kindled to acute emotion Mr. 
De Vere’s contemplation of the Head of Christendom. It has 
wrought his scorn of the revolt against Christian civilisation, his 
cry to the witness of history, his pride in a hope in the future. 

A man of other grit than Clough, Mr. De Vere is not one 


To finger idly some old Gordian knot, 
Unskilled to sunder and too weak to cleave, 
And, with much toil, attain a half-believe. 


Strong in the old heroic Faith, he spends the richness of his 
reason in its defence, embroidering its gray traditions, upbearing 
its thorny crown, fighting its wounded cause. His is “ no mere 
cadence of Idalian song.” Beyond a weight of language pre- 
eminently his own, these sonnets have the largeness in concep- 
tion, the opulence in imagery of Chiabrera ; the bold enthusiasm 
of Guidi; the imagination and religious fervour of Filicaja. The 
vigour and largeness of view is that of Petrarch’s sonnet on the 
Crusades ; the dramatic grouping, with the tenderness and 
affection, is that of Bettinelli’s on Venice. No “dust,” as to the 
aims of the Revolution, has rested on Mr. De Vere’s eyes ; no 
misconception of its kind of glory—“ that fatal scourge of human 
pride,” in the words of Giulio Bussi ; no illusion is his as to the 
impassable gulf between Roman Rome and Italian Rome.* 

Yet such is his chivalry that no bitterness mars his com- 
passion for the successors of him—Cavour—who uttered these 
memorable words: “Se noi facessimo per noi quel che faciamo 
per l’Italia, saremmo gran bricconi.”+ There is no diplomatic 
reticence in these winged words of warning and exhortation. 





* The reader who wishes to learn from a non-Catholic authority, a liver in Italy, 
how alien in blood, tradition, and aspiration is the old Roman aristocracy from the 
new Roman bureaucracy, may see it set forth as in a mirror clearly, from Marion 
Crawford’s ‘‘ Saracinesca.” As to the fibre, intellectual and moral, of the besieging 
battalion, much may be gathered from the ‘* Marzio’s Crucifix ” of this writer. 

t ‘‘If we did for ourselves what we are doing for Italy, we should be great 
scoundrels.” 
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These are for the whirlwind of the Revolution ; but of the sweet- 
ness of repose in Rome, before it came, he wrote thus :— 


CHRISTMAS EVE, 1859. 


This night, O Earth, a Saviour germinate! 

Drop down, ye Heavens, your sweetness from above ! 
This night is closed the iron book of fate ; 

Open’d this night the book of peace and love. 

On from the Orient like a breeze doth move 

The joy world-wide—a breeze that wafts a freight 
Of vernal song o’er lands benumbed of late, 

Rivers ice-bound and winter-wasted grove. 

Onward from Bethlehem, westward o’er the A°gean 
Travels like night the starry Feast Divine ; 

All realms rejoice ; but loudest swells the pzean 
From that white basilic on the Esquiline 

Beneath whose roof in sunlike radiance clad 

The suffering Pontiff stands—to-night not sad. 


And this is the full warning of someone more than a mere 


politician :— 
The eyeless Titan of the years to be 
Draws near your feast ; will meet, you soon full-faced ; 


With cap blood-red his low, base brows are graced : 
His name we know—‘‘ The Crowned Democracy :” 
Wild appetite and reckless pride is he ; 


* * * * 


If stands the Church, were it not better, Sirs, 
That girt by nations just and sage she stood 
Than like one fortress ’mid a boundless waste, 
One sad, sole watch-tower by a shipless flood ? 


A climax of fine imagery is one of which Mr. De Vere has so 
much the art, that we are irritated by his not unfrequent neglect 
of it. 

In the same temper he recalls round Rome all the long glories 
of her history ; the Rome that never reigned a single nation’s 


lord: its empire: its wreck : its ruin. But, 


Like Baalbec, ’mid the wilderness grass-grown, 
Like Carthage, by sea-winds with sand o’er-strewn, 
Save for the Popes great Rome this hour had lain. 


The picture is heightened by a keen contrast between the old 
and new barbarians, in a sonnet where the effect of the fine con- 


ception and the octave is spoiled by the last word. 
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Perhaps, to appreciate his love—his proud and sensitive filial love 
—for this land, “The Italy of Old” should be read with Passerini’s 
“ Genova mia,” admittedly one of the most lovely Italian sonnets 
since Petrarch. So, too, the desolation and loneliness of another 
of the sonnets recalls the “ Mors et Vita” of Sanazzaro, with 
this difference : the wonderment of the mysterious interlacement 
of life and death is in Sanazzaro a brooding of manly regret ; 
with Mr. De Vere it is a sharply outlined fact, of which he knows 
the force for strong impression. This activity in effect, this 
quality of transforming thought into agency, gives Mr. De Vere’s 
eloquence a vitality beyond the fascination of rhetoric. This 
sonnet accentuates the interval between the ebullition of senti- 
ment towards Rome and the occupation itself. It comes like 
the hush and awe of some terrible deed, heavy with the sadness 
of its own prophecy :— 

The streets lie silent in the shadows deep 

Of obelisk and statue o’er them thrown ; 

The foe advances, but the people sleep ; 

No sound save yon cicala’s lazy drone : 

Sunshine intense each glittering dome doth steep, 
Each Lombard tower, each convent court grass-grown, 
Flames on the arch, and heats each column prone ; 
More feeble grows each fountain’s drowsy leap. 
Methinks such stillness reigned that hour in Rome 
Three centuries since, when through the fiery air 
Rose, heard alone, the saintly Pontiff’s prayer ; 
Rose, and a slumbering world escaped its doom : 


Vanquished that hour beside Lepanto’s shore 
Satan, like lightning fell, thenceforth to rise no more. 


In the moment of the evening’s coming victory, Mr. De Vere’s 
use of an image, drawn from Rome’s most miraculous triumph, 
is subtle and deep with meaning. But there are ashes for the 
lips in the last half of the last line. It is bathos after the swift, 
clear cut, “ Satan, like lightning fell.” The filial love we {have 
noted, again and again refuses to believe it the act of Italy : 
neither the willing nor the doing of her sons. Certainly a vote of 
14,000 out of 200,000 is justification for the indignation and 
contempt expressed in “ The Roman Ple¢biscite,” with its 
29 
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example of a powerful ending. The blow fell, and in “ Ara 
Celi” the poet shows how fiercely his soul was roused by 
the treacherous act. 

In the second part we pass from exposure of the ways and 
ends of the Revolution to consider the waning crimson of the 
days that are gone, ere plunging into the night around us. The 
pang of injury to a loved cause, the anger against injustice and 
rapine, are subdued to an undertone; scorn for the superstition 
of unbelieving and politician-ridden men, gives way to an appeal 
and a warning : an appeal from passion to history, from hurry- 
ing to-day, with its turnings and wanderings, to the calmer past, 
with its reflection in the present, and its long line of travel 
revealed ; a warning that thought can recognise a guiding Hand 
amid the shiftings of time, a shaping and sustaining Force, 
creating and re-creating with merciful patience and com- 
passionate reiterance. 

Here again the love of the stranger for Italy wells up: 
and to him renegade France is the “ Elect of Penitents.” The 
erection of a statue to Voltaire in the midst of the German 
invasion—a choice of subject and time worthy of Paris—claimed 
the fiercest heat of Mr. De Vere’s mind. But the sonnet he 
devotes to it is both as poetry and as invective below de Musset’s 
outburst in “ Rolla,”* 





* Dors-tu content, Voltaire, et ton hideux sourire 
Voltige-t-il encor sur tes os décharnés ? 
Vous devez vous aimer d’un infernal amour. 
Ne quittes-tu jamais la couche nuptiale 
Ou vous vous embrassez dans les vers du tombeau, 
Pour t’en aller tout seul promener ton front pale 
Dans un cloitre désert ou dans un vieux chateau ? 
Que te disent alors tous ces grand corps sans vie, 
Ces murs silencieux, ces autels désolés, 
Que pour l’éternité ton souffle a dépeuplés ? 
Que te disent les croix? que te dit le Messie ? 
Oh! saigne-t-il encor, quand, pour le déclouer, 
Sur son arbre tremblant, comme une fleur flétrie, 
Ton spectre dans la nuit revient le secouer ? 
Crois-tu ta mission dignement accomplie, 
Et comme |’Eternel, a la création, 
Trouves-tu que c’est bien, et que ton ceuvre est bon ? 
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What Shape ascends o’er yonder Stygian sea, 

Of upturned faces—Shape far-off descried 

With myriad-wrinkled brow, and serpent-eyed ? 
That city which adores him, who is she ? 

Fitly the hour is chosen! Fatefully 

Advance the armies sent to plague the pride 

That built its tower on sand and God defied ! 
High Priest of unbelief and anarchy, 

Ris’st thou to see thy work ; the doom to hear 

Of nations, Christian once, that spurn their trust ? 
Hark tothat gun! More near it sounds, and near— 
Land of brave hearts! ere yet descends that woe 
Which comes to save not slay, thy tempter know ! 
Dash back that idol to its native dust ! 


If a spiritual patience which knows no murmur be a test of 
strength, and hope which will not weary prove its temper and 
nobility, Mr. De Vere has sterner stuff in him than thews and 
sinews. To the moral balance of his mind the recuperative 
power of the Papacy offers no strain. He will not insult his 
reason, this thinker and reasoner with mockers of God, with any 
fear for the destruction of the centre and pivot of Christendom 
Standing sheer by the brink of the abyss of revolt, his head is 
strong enough to pierce the hideous chasm: his eye clear 
enough to find the table-land beyond. Here by the yawning 
gulf this Christian seer points, with an eagle call of courage, 
to the deathless promise of the future, summoning Italy, with 
strangely eloquent sorrow, to redeem the past, and in Faith’s 
strength be strong. He brings her to her knees on the floor 
of Heaven, bowed to an act of repentance in a sonnet dainty 
with poetic charm :— 


A Sorrow that for shame had hid her face 

Soared to Heaven’s gate, and knelt in penance there 
Beneath the dusk cloud of her own wet hair, 

Weeping, as who would fain some deed erase 

That blots in dread eclipse baptismal grace : 

Like a felled tree with all its branches fair 

She lay—her forehead on the ivory stair— 

Low murmuring, ‘‘Just art Thou, but I am base !” 

Then saw I in my spirit’s unsealed ken 

How Heaven’s bright hosts thrilled like the dews of morn 
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When May winds on the sacred, snowy thorn 

Change diamonds into rubies. Magdalen 

Arose, and kissed the Saviour’s feet once more, 

And to that suffering soul His peace and pardon bore. 


For us this sonnet’s place spoils the remaining pages of the 
book. It leaves us in a mood for no contemplation other than 
that of this vision of the forgivingness of love. 

There is in this whole volume the fighting spirit of Charette, 
the magnanimity of Lamoriciére, the fidelity of Kanzler. But 
there is more. There is the judgment of a thinker who has 
studied the spiritual and temporal in history ; of one who, con- 
vinced of duty to Casar, as of duty to Pope, fears not to give 
the amplest meed to the magnitude of the one, while demand- 
ing the fullest due and undimmed glory for the supremacy of the 
other. The seed nurtured by the blood of martyred Popes broke 
forth in fruition, upon the conversion of Constantine, in Chris- 
tianity becoming the religion of the Empire. From it comes the 
only light amid the growing desolation and wreck of the Western 
Rule : a light lustrous in the first Leo before Attila) When 
the dissolution came, and the Emperors deserted Rome, the 
Popes were her only defenders, the sole stem to the tide of 
barbarism. Protectors of the people, these saviours of society 
stayed, instructed, and reclaimed savagery till their civilisation, 
by means of the temporal power they wielded, was the founda- 
tion of nations having a spiritual as well as material aim : 
whose rule was based on Divine sanction, whose constitutions 
began that “ Law of Nations” which, while it lasted, was the 
groundwork and essence of national liberty. The civil and 
spiritual power grew in unity, the one local the other uni- 
versal, until it culminated in a third Leo restoring the 
Roman Empire in the coronation of Charlemagne. This com- 
pleted life, national and spiritual, was “ Christendom,” whose 
Head was the creator and upholder of this moral and political 
unity, its greatest manifestation and pinnacle being Lepanto. 
But the sole guarantee for it was his independence. Witha 
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revolt against the spiritual princedom, Christian principles and 
the people’s liberties perished. Absolute sovereignties remained, 
developing till the despotic monarchy of a Frederic of Prussia, 
or the universal empire of a Napoleon, crushed humanity under 
their tyrannous weight. Europe turned under the iron heel ; 
but its centre of unity forgotten, the guarantee of its independ- 
ence lost, it looked for rescue to revolution. Finer spirits 
failing to hold her, the reckless gave her rein, and as tyranny of 
kings was exchanged for the tyranny of populace—a demagogue 
in whose fangs the vitals of Europe quiver at this hour—it 
is this hideous monster that Mr. Aubrey de Vere would 
unmask. We join him in his prayer :— 


O that we 
From phantom hopes and panics of the day 
Might turn, and fix our gaze immovably 
Upon God’s Church, tracking its marvellous way 
Over the awful ocean of God’s love— 
And Him, that steadfast Sun, Who lights her from above ! 


D. MONCRIEFF O’CONNOR. 
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THE COLLEGIAN. 
Bygone Colleges. 


BORNHEM AND CARSHALTON. 
( Concluded.) 


5m 1726, Father Francis Underwood, a man of very extensive 

learning, became Prefect, and taught humanities in the 
College of which he had been ascholar. He was sent to Louvain 
in October, 1730, to give a philosophical course in the College of 
St. Thomas Aquinas, but was back at Bornhem about 1732; 
and was made Prasentatus Theologie July 28th, 1742, for 
teaching philosophy at Louvain, moral theology at Bornhem, 
and for fifteen years’ labours in Bornhem College. In 1744 he was 
remitted to Louvain, was soon again Prefect, resigned the charge, 
April 13th, 1748, to become lector of moral theology in the 
Convent, in which he fulfilled several offices till his decease, 
January 24th, 1761. No formal institutions of Prefects appear 
in 1730 and 1744. 

Then came Father Hyacinth Leadbitter, another alumnus of 
the College, wherein he soon taught, who was appointed Prefect 
on the day his predecessor resigned. He quitted Bornhem, 
however, November goth following, for Aston Flamvile, and in 
1754 removed to Hexham, whence, in January, 1762, he 
returned to Bornhem, and resumed his first labours in the 
College down to his decease, August 15th, 1768. 

Young in years, but mature in mind, Father Ambrose Gage 


who received the habit of the Order January 21st, 1744, being 
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then twenty-one years of age, had his theological courses at 
Louvain abridged, and took up the charge of Prefect as soon as 
it became vacant. He efficiently fulfilled all the duties till 
March 15th, 1758, when he was sent as chaplain to the family of 
Short, at Bury St. Edmund’s. In his time, died, January 13th, 
1755, Father Francis Dominic Dowse, who for many years had 
been employed in the College; he was probably Irish, and in 
1734 was affiliated to the English Province. 

Father Hyacinth Houghton had been professed only four 
years, and was not fully ordained, in 1758, when he was made 
Prefect. He received the priesthood, February 25th, 1760, and 
left Bornhem, December Ist, 1762, to undertake the mission at 
Hexham. Father Ambrose Gage (who had been decked, 
December 27th, 1760, with the title of Preacher-General, for his 
many years labour in the College) was appointed Prefect again 
October 26th, 1764, but did not arrive at Bornhem till the 
following June, from Colsey Wood, where he had been stationed 
for three years. He was elected Prior of the Convent, December 
18th, 1770, having received, June 27th, 1767, the further reward 
of Master of Theology, for ten years in the College and nine 
years on the mission. 

During sixty-nine years the College passed under the govern- 
ment of sixteen Priors, all men of ability, and the most of them 
distinguished for scholastic learning. These were Father Gilbert 
Parker, elected Prior in 1703; Father Thomas Worthington, 
1705, 1708, 1717, 1721, and 1725; Father Alan Pennington, 
1708, 1726; Father Ambrose Thomas Grymes, 1711; Father 
Thomas Gibson, 1714; Father Dominic Williams, 1724; Father 
Joseph Hansbie, 1728, 1731; Father Andrew Wynter, 1735, 
1738 ; Father Ambrose Burgis, 1741 ; Father Lawrence Barbour 
1744; Father Dominic Darbyshire, 1747; Father Vincent Teas- 
dale, 1750, 1760, 1764; Father John Clarkson, 1753; Father 
Pius Bruce, 1757; Father Thomas Norton, 1767; and Father 
Ambrose Gage, 1770. The success of the establishment had been 
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so great that it was determined to rebuild the whole College and 
Convent on a scale proportionate to existing requirements, and 
the collection of funds for the purpose was begun in 1769. The 
foundation-stone of the new College was laid, September 14th, 
1771, and the edifice was made to accommodate one hundred 
students with ease, and even fifty more if required. Scanty 
notices only can be collected concerning the pecuniary resources 
for the great undertaking, as the “Building Book” is lost, and 
the whole accounts for the College and Convent are so wrapped 
up together, that it is impossible to draw the line between the 
two. Much was collected by the Fathers from friends in 
England and abroad, and among the English benefactors 
appear the following :—Lady Stourton, 4200; Lord Stour- 
ton, £30; Mrs. Stratford, 410 10s.; Mr. Samuel Ellis, 
#410; Lord Dormer, £2 2s. Hon. Mr. Plunkett, 41 Is.; 
Mr. John Wade, merchant, of Leeds, 475; Lord Fingall, 
fl. 26 12 2; Anonymous, fl. 65 5; and Sir Harry Engle- 
field, 410. For College and Convent, fl. 46,910 19 3; and 
410 appears to have been raised by gifts and loans for the 
rebuilding of the whole, down to January 2oth, 1773; and of the 
loans, the following were for the College:—November 28th, 1771, 
glds. 5,000 at 3 per cent., borrowed of Simon Joseph Chartlett 
de Neuf; February 27th, 1772, glds. 5,000 at 3 per cent., bor- 
rowed of M. Bogaert, of Antwerp, and repaid in October, 1777 ; 
and May 26th following, 3,000 glds. at 33 per cent., borrowed of 
Mlle. Anna Isabella Clep. Other sums were evidently for the 
same purpose :—January 2oth, 1773, glds. 640 lent by Cornelius 
Cleirens, and glds. 650 by M. Catherine Maria Anna Elizabeth 
Minnebroeder, of Antwerp, both sums repaid in July, 1777; and 
March 4th, 1773, glds. 3,000, by John Vanden Boggert, of Ant- 
werp, of which glds. 1,000 were refunded May 6th, 1780, and the rest 
May 27th,1782. AnnaCatherine Brex, of whom was taken, January 
25th, 1773, glds. 800 at a life-rent, was a Beguin at Gereatsberg. 
Moreover, Dorothy Compton, widow of William Thorold, Esq., 
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formerly of Little Ponton, Lincolnshire, bequeathed, November 
11th, 1768, a capital of fl.6,500 charged on the States of Brabant, 
with all interest due at her decease (which happened March 2nd, 
1773), to assist in rebuilding a wing of the Convent. The new 
Convent and College, quadrilateral in arrangement, with the 
church for one side, built of brick and stuccoed, formed a large 
and handsome edifice. The church, however, was not rebuilt, nor 
the new sacristy, and so far the original plan was not carried out 
as it was planned by Father Lewis Brittain. The College occu- 
pied one side, and was 232 pieds long and 30 pieds broad, the 
refectory at one end adjoining the Convent kitchen being 40 pieds 
by 26 pieds, and a parlour for visitors at the other end. The rest 
of the ground floor was divided into schools and classrooms. 
Above these rooms, parlour and refectory, were the dormitory 
and chambers, and over all spacious garrets, which could be 
utilised for good sleeping apartments. 

At this time five of the Religious, who taught in the College, 
call for particular notice. Father Vincent Patient had quitted a 
seafaring life, and entered the College as a student before he 
came into the Order. After his ordination in February, 1761, 
he commenced his services, being an excellent penman, draughts- 
man, and mathematician, and continued them for thirty-three 
years. Father Augustin Noel, being a great classical scholar, was 
employed after his ordination, in 1763, and also fulfilled some of 
the conventual offices till 1773. Father Dominic Phillips taught 
from 1764 till he left Bornhem, December roth, 1774, and_be- 
came chaplain at Cheeseburn Grange, where he died in 1783. 
Father Albert Underhill interrupted his studies at Louvain for 
the sake of teaching here, even before he was fully ordained 
(March 18th, 1770), and continued till August, 1779, when he 
went to the mission at Roundhay, near Leeds, with an interval 
from 1771 to 1773 filled up with the Rectorship of the College ot 
St. Thomas Aquinas, and the chair of Theology. Father Lewis 
Brittain, a convert, entered the College of Bornhem when twenty 
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years old, to finish his humanities for joining the Order. No 
sooner was he ordained than he was made Prefect, October goth, 
1772, and directed all the energies of his active and powerful mind 
on the welfare of the institution. 

As soon as the new buildings were finished, the organisation 
of the establishment was modified. The triennial change of 
Priors was found to be inconvenient; so the College was 
separated from the Convent, by the permanent appointment of 
a Regent and Sub-Regent over the Prefect and_ professors. 
Father Lewis Brittain took thetitle of Regent, with full government. 
But scarcely were the arrangements entered on, when a political 
crisis threatened the interests and best welfare of the Convent of 
Bornhem. In 1773, the Society of Jesus was suppressed by 
Pope Clement XIV., by brief dated July 21st, and the Belgian 
Government took upon itself to enforce the decree within its 
own dominions. At Bruges, the “Great College,” for the older 
and more advanced scholars, and the “ Little College,” for 
lesser boys, belonging to the English Jesuits, were seized by the 
Belgic-Austrian Privy Council of Brussels, and the English 
Dominican Fathers were required to undertake the charge of 
both institutions. The Prior, Father Ambrose Gage, received 
the following letter, dated at the end of September, from the 


Austrian Prime Minister, Prince Starhemberg. 
Au Révérend Pére, le Révérend Pere Prieur des Dominicains 
Anglois a Bornhem. 

Mon Révérend Pére,—Comme dans les circonstances de la 
suppression de la Société des ci-devant Jésuites, il pourroit y avoir 
parmi vos Religieux des sujets propres a étre emploi¢s dans des 
écoles Anglaises ci-devant confi€es a des Jésuites, je desire, que 
dans ce cas vous vous rendiez. ici, et que vous vous présentiez 
chez le Secrétaire d’Etat et de Guerre pour conférer avec lui ou 
ceux qu’il vous indiquera sur cet objet. 

Je suis tres parfaitement, 
Mon Révérend Pére, 
Votre tres humble et tres obeissant serviteur, 
(Szgned) STARHEMBERG. 
Bruxelles le 30 Septembre, 1773. 
Au Prieur des Dominicains a Bornhem. 
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The Fathers were most reluctant to step out of their own 
sphere of religious life, to become mere pedagogues separated 
from conventual observance, and practically from the jurisdiction 
of their Order. The withdrawal of those demanded by the 
Government still left a sufficient staff of teachers to carry on the 
College of Bornhem just as well as before; but the removal of 
so many Religious would be detrimental to the Convent, and 
to the interests of the English Mission. The Fathers, therefore, 
represented their cause in opposition to the whole scheme, but 
were compelled to submit to the stern dictate of the State; and 
within some few days, down came the following Imperial Edict. 


L’IMPERATRICE DOUAIRIERE ET REINE. 


Vénérable, Cher, et Bien Aimé,—Aiant résolu de ne plus 
confier l’enseignement et l'éducation de la Jeunesse aux ci-devant 
Jésuites Anglois dans le grand et petit Collége Anglois a 
Bruges, Nous avons jugé a propos de choisir les Dominicains 
Anglois pour succéder aux dits Jésuites dans ces deux 
établissemens : en conséquence Nous vous ordonnons :— 

1. De prendre des arrangemens pour que le 15 du présent 
mois d’Octobre, le matin, le Sous-Prieur et Procureur de 
Bornhem, Augustin Noél, avec deux sujets méritans de votre 
Ordre, et deux fréres lais, se trouvent dans la Ville de Bruges, 
ou il sadressera au Conseiller de notre Conseil en Flandres, 
Massez, qui sera dans la d'® Ville. 

2. De prendre également des arrangemens pour que, le méme 
jour 15 du présent mois, le Supérieur et Professeur de Théologie 
a Louvain, Albert Underhill, se trouve également dans la 
d'e Ville de Bruges, avec quatreautres sujets meritans, et deux 
a trois fréres lais ou clercs, ot ils se présenteront au Conseiller 
de notre Conseil en Flandre, Van Volden, qui sera également 
dans la de Ville. 

3. L’Evéque de Bruges et le Cons™ Massez installeront, le 
méme jour 15 de ce mois, Augustin Noél, comme Régent du 
petit Collége Anglois a Bruges, ou avec les personnes mentionnées 
dans l’article premier, et autres que ses supérieurs jugeroient 
a propos d’adjoindre ci-aprés. I] se chargera de I’éducation de la 
jeunesse, et continuera le Pensionnat, qu’y tenoient les ci-devant 
Jésuites. 

4. L’Evéque de Bruges et le Cons™ Van Volden installeront 
également, le méme jour 15 de ce mois, Albert Underhill 
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comme Régent du grand Collége Anglois a Bruges, ou, avec les 
personnes mentionnées dans l'article 2, et autres que ses supérieurs 
jugeroient a propos d’y adjoindre ci-apres, il se chargera pro- 
visionnellement de l'éducation de la jeunesse et de l’enseignement 
des humanités, et continuera, aussi provisionnellement, le Pen- 
sionnat qu’y tenoient les ci-devant Jésuites. 

5. Nous vous prévenons, que les économes ¢tablis dans ces 
deux Colléges seront chargés, jusqu’a ce que le susdit Regent ait 
pris les premiers arrangemens, de pourvoir a la nourriture des 
Pensionnaires et des personnes de votre ordre s’y trouveront 
ensuite des articles I et 2. 

6. Les Conseillers Van Volden et Massez communiqueront 
aux Régens_ respectifs, Etat du Temporel et des affaires du 
grand et petit Colléges ; et les dits Régens, de concert avec les 
avant dits Conseillers et I’Evéque de Bruges concerteront et 
proposeront au Gouvernement un plan définitif, tant pour les 
études, que pour le Temporel, et autres arrangemens relatifs 
aux deux Colléges, dont il s’agit. A tant, Vénérable, Cher, et 
bien Aimé, Dieu vous ait en sa S'® garde: de Bruxelles, le huit 
Octobre, 1773. 

(Szgned) Par ord’ de sa Majesté, 


DE ZEUL. 


The English Jesuits were forcibly expelled from the two 
Colleges, October 14th, by an armed force, and led off prisoners. 
At the Great College, the arrests were made amidst shrieks, 
confusion, and wild riot of the students, who dashed to pieces 
tables, chairs, desks, and windows on every side of the house. 
The first night the students were led to bed by soldiers; but 
the night was signalised by a renewal of the riot, uproar, and 
disorder. Next day, the Bishop of Bruges introduced the 
English Dominicans. But insubordination was at an end among 
the students : for several days they were dragooned by troops of 
armed men, and Religious Brothers from mad-houses and houses 
of correction were sent to assist the soldiers in keeping order. 
This flagrant insult to the scholars only defeated the Fathers’ 
best measures of conciliation; and the greater number of the 
young men rapidly withdrew, being helped off by the friends of 
the Jesuits ; so that within eight or ten days the College was so 
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thinned that the scanty few that remained were sent away, the 
Dominicans were discharged, and the College was closed. Father 
Augustin Noel was also installed, October 15th, at the Little 
College, by the Bishop of Bruges. The Master-General of the 
Order granted him, November 27th, a dispensation from the 
third examination for faculties, as long as he was Regent. He 
entered on the charge of about a hundred little boys; but so much 
unpopularity fell on this College, now it was the State school of 
an odious Government, that by the beginning of December the 
number of scholars had sunk down to thirty-two, of whom 
further eight were ordered away; and after a few months the 
Privy Council granted Father Augustin with his associates a 
much sought and welcome discharge, and shut up the College 
for good. He went to Louvain, where he taught theology, at 
St. Thomas sAquinas’s, till 1792, when he resumed his former 
duties at Bornhem. 

The arrangements and administration of the College of 
Bornhem, now newly inaugurated, met with marked success. 
There were upwards of 120 students, whose intellectual and 
moral education was conducted under Father Lewis Brittain, by 
professors andteachers of ability and learning. Father Raymund 
Bullock devoted his talents to the College in 1775, and was 
Sub-Regent till he was elected Prior in 1781, and for both 
charges was created S.Th. Pres., June 29th, 1782. Father Antony 
Underhill, after teaching for two years, was appointed a pro- 
fessor in 1775, but left in October, 1780, to become the lector of 
Philosophy and Theology at Louvain, and for his seven years’ 
academical labours and his prelectiones became, June 29th, 1782, 
a Presentatus. In October of this year he was re-called and 
made Sub-Regent. Father Charles Bullock, younger brother of 
Father Raymund, was a professor, and, May roth, 1783, the 
degree of Preacher-General was granted him for eight years of 
successful teaching; he left Bornhem the year before, to be 
confessor of the Dominican Sisters at Brussels. Gifted with a 
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refined and cultivated intellect, he was a distinguished scholar 
both in human and divine sciences. Father Bernard Smith was 
employed in the College from 1774 till September, 1779, when 
he went to Hinckley ; thence, October, 1780, to Leicester ; and, 
May, 1783, to Sauston Hall, the seat of the Huddleston family. 
He arrived at Bornhem, April 9th, 1784, and was in the College 
again; but, December 3rd, 1785, was sent into France. Thence 
returning in 1790, he taught till June, 1794. Father Dalmatius 
Leadbitter taught from abont 1774, and was Prefect from 1775 
to December, 1780, when he was stationed at Hexham. Father 
Vincent Sharp was engaged in the College from 1779 to June, 
1784, when he left Bornhem for Cheeseburn Grange; and these 
five years of scholastic labour, and ten years on the mission, 
entitled him, October 29th, 1794, to the degree of Presentatus. 
Father Thomas Nicholls devoted all his energies to the College 
for nine years, down to the close of his life, which occurred 
August 12th, 1785. He was a profound classical scholar, and a 
poct of no mean abilities, 


‘* From whose sweet tongue spontaneous numbers flow’d.” 


Even as he lay in his last sickness, he indited an elegy on 
his approaching dissolution. His poetical remains, both in 
Latin and English, still preserved in MS., show how deeply 
his mind was influenced by the lyric muse, and explain the 
regret of the Fathers for his premature decease. Father Hyacinth 
De Lont Brown, after some exercise in teaching, was made 
Prefect in 1782, and continued till 1788, when an attack of 
pulmonary hemorrhage disabled him from any active duty, 
down to his death in 1826. Father Vincent Bowyer was one of 
the masters for twelve years, in which was an interruption o 
two years, from June, 1787, when he was at Rollincourt, in 
Artois, as tutor to the young Charles de Marnix, Count o 
Bornhem. On his return from France he was Prefect till 
1794, and on October 29th of that year was made a Presentatus 
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for his collegiate labours. Father Pius Potier was occupied in the 
College both before and after his solemn profession (January 
15th, 1782), for the Emperor Joseph II. had issued an edict that 
no man should take religious vows before the age of twenty-five 
years. He continued for fifteen years, till 1794, for all which he 
then received (October 29th) his degree of Presentatus. Father 
Ceslas Fenwick served in the College for about ten years, till 1794, 
as also did Father Joseph Smith. The title of Presentatus was 
given to Father Thomas Wilson, October 29th, 1794, for twelve 
years’ work from 1782. Father Antoninus Angier before and after 
September 14th, 1787, and Father Ambrose Woods, Raymund 
Tuite,and Dominic Fenwick, before and after March 26th, 1790, 
the days of their respective professions (delayed by the Imperiaj 
Edict), taught till 1794. 

Under the fostering care of Father Lewis Brittain, the College 
flourished for eighteen years. He published “Rudiments of English 
Grammar: by Lewis Brittain, Regent of Bornhem College, 
Louvain ; printed by L. J. Urban, M.DCC.LXXVIII,” in I12mo. pp. 
164.” The work had a rapid sale, even beyond the range of 
his scholars, and within two years appeared again, “ Rudiments 
of English Grammar: by the Rev. Lewis Brittain, Regent of 
the English College of Bornhem. Second Edition. London: 
Printed by J. P. Coglan, No. 37, Duke Street, Grosvenor 
Square, M.DCC.XC, in 12mo. pp. 157.” The great lexicographer, 
John Walker, thus writes to the author: “ Dear Sir—vYou sent 
me your ‘Grammar’ in manuscript to peruse, which I did with 
great pleasure. It was printed some time afterwards, when I 
again perused it with increased pleasure; and having lately an 
intention to write a grammar myself, I again consulted it with 
much advantage. . . . I propose mentioning your ‘Grammar’ 
in that I intend to publish.” Father Lewis Brittain was also 
preacher and controversial lecturer to the College, and in further- 
ance of these religious duties, wrote a valuable work, “Principles of 
the Christian Religion and Catholic Faith investigated: by the 
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Kev. Lewis Brittain, Regent of the English College at Bornhem. 
Beware lest any man impose upon you by philosophy and vain 
deceit, according to the traditions of men, according to the rudiments 
of the world, and not according to Christ.—Coloss. ii. ver. 8. 
London: Printed by J. P. Coglan, No. 37, Duke Street, Grosvenor 
Square, M.DCC.XC, in 12mo. pp. 353.” His labours drew down the 
honours of the Order. In 1782, the Provincial Chapter prayed 
the Master-General that he might be made a Presentatus for 
his nine years of preaching, and for teaching in the College ; 
and in 1790, that he might be laureated as S.Th. Mag. (D.D.) 
for preaching and for delivering controversial discourses with 
immense fruit to the students, and great gain to the Province. 
Both petitions were granted ; the former, June 29th, 1782, and 
the latter, June 16th, 1790. 

Yet in this last year he withdrew from the College, resigning 
the Regentship August 2oth, and taking up his appointment as 
Confessor of the English Dominican Sisters at Brussels. Father 
Antony Underhill immediately followed in the post of Regent, 
“to which his unfathomable depth of erudition justly entitled 
him.” In July, 1792, he was elected Prior of the Convent. For 
six years’ labour in the College, Father Benedict Atkinson, alas 
Lincoln, received the title of Preacher-General, June 16th, 1790, 
in which year he was made Sub-Regent, and in 1792 he was 
chosen for the vacant Regentship. 

And now the French Revolution came to blast the College in 
the heyday of its success. Towards the end of 1792, the armies 
of France extended the new Republic from the Alps to the 
Rhine, and from Geneva to the mouth of the Scheldt. Early in 
November, General Dumourier entered Austrian Flanders, and 
his victory over the Austrians at Jemmapes, on the 6th,secured 
the conquest of Belgium. During the great struggle for mastery, 
the Austrian officers and soldiers were often quartered on the 
Fathers at Bornhem, to the immense detriment of the Convent 
and College, both in discipline and in finances, as the officers 
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lived freely and required the best of everything. They took 
their meals with the Fathers, with whom they conversed fluently 
in Latin. One day at dinner, Father Ambrose Woods, hoping 
to arouse some good feeling in an officer who sat at his side, 
asked him if he did not sometimes regret the slaughter of so 
many human beings in the field of battle. The Austrian 
fiercely replied, “Est Mandatum Cesaris: si juberet Cesar, 
te mactabo mox.” Whereupon Father Ambrose deemed it best 
to avoid the subject. The Convent and College were also 
utilised for the wounded. A terribly mangled soldier was 
once laid where he somewhat obstructed the passage of an 
officer. Father Ambrose remarked that the poor fellow was 
too badly wounded to be moved. The officer said unfeelingly, 
he would soon see to that, and beckoning to some soldiers, 
bade them remove the man instantly ; and they, seizing the 
four corners of the paillasse, roughly deposited their burden 
out of the way, where death speedily ended the poor fellow’s 
sufferings. 

It is unfortunate that the College accounts for this interesting 
and eventful period are lost, for they would have shown how, 
from 1790 to 1794, as the perils of the times increased, students 
were no longer sent from England, and the English were 
gradually withdrawn. As far as can be ascertained, there were 
very few, if any, English in the latter year; but the foreign 
scholars continued their residence and studies here to the last. 

The Fathers of Bornhem were in a constant state of alarm. 
On the evening of Sunday, February 17th, 1793,a commissaire 
of the French executive power, at the head of twenty-five men, 
entered the Convent, and next day took an inventory of every- 
thing in the house, and placed the French national seal on the 
Procurator’s office. They stayed for three or four days, and 
lived at the cost of the Community. A short success of Austria 
over France seemed to promise peace. The French were 
defeated, March 18th, in the battle of Neerwinden, and were 
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forced by degrees to withdraw from the country. On the 25th 
Father Pius Potier broke the French seals, and entered again on 
his office of Procurator. But in the spring of 1794, the con- 
quering and angry armies of France were again on the attack. 
From Charleroi, the French turned on Brussels, and in the rush 
of inhabitants out of the city, the English Dominican Sisters, 
June 22nd, fled to Bornhem, and threw themselves on the pro- 
tection of the Fathers. The latter had not ceased to hope 
that fortune would once more favour the Austrian arms ; but 
the Sunday night on which the Sisters arrived showed that 
no time was to be lost, and that the only chance of safety lay 
in joining in the general stampede of the other English Orders 
into England. Three days were taken up in arranging affairs, 
and packing up the most valuable goods. For the sake of 
watching events, and guarding the house and property, Father 
Dominic Fenwick, an American, Brother Hyacinth Haime, not 
then ordained,and three native lay-brothers, remained in the house. 

On the evening of Wednesday, June 25th, began the flight, 
including seventeen Fathers and a cleric, with a Carthusian 
refugee at Bornhem, and fourteen Sisters. They made their 
way down the Scheldt to Antwerp, where they arrived next 
day, and, July Ist, reached Rotterdam. There they embarked 
on the 9th, and landed in London on the 16th, after twenty-five 
days of perils, hardship, and fatigue. In the meantime,a furious 
battle took place, June 26th, at Fleurus, between the French 
and the allied armies of Austria and England. The allies were 
defeated with great loss, and retreated to Halle, whence they 


were soon made to decamp in all haste. The French entered 
Brussels on the 1oth, where the Sisters’ house was soon seized 
for military purposes. After Brussels, the French began to take 
other towns and country places. On July 17th they entered 
Louvain, and the English Fathers were driven out of their 
College. The trumpet soon spread the alarm, and summoned 
the inhabitants of Bornhem to battle for their country. After a 
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vigorous onset the fighting men of Bornhem were driven from 
the field; and their village was given up to pillage and the 
flames, by the French General, who was enraged by being 
wounded in the knee. Mistaking the Convent for the chateau 
of Count Marnix, then Baron of Bornhem, he commanded his 
men to set it on fire. Whilst the soldiers were obeying the 
order, Brother Hyacinth Haime went at the head of the scholars 
to the General, and told him that the house was only a school, 
and begged it might be spared. The General, appeased by a 
few boyish words of sympathy on account of his wound from 
one of the scholars, regretted his mistake, but feared it was too 
late to remedy it, as the flames had already reached the roof of 
the building. No time, however, was lost, and with immense 
exertions the fire was got under. Father Dominic Fenwick was 
taken prisoner, but claimed the sympathy of the French as an 
American citizen, and after some very narrow escapes of his life 
amid the brutal Republican soldiery, was set free. Afterwards 
he and the English of the house found safety in England. The 
other Religious and the scholars secured themselves by hiding, 
and made their way to their respective friends as best they 
could. The Convent was now deserted. In November, 1795, 
Father Thomas Wilson, and Father Vincent Bowyer, with the 
three lay-brothers, ventured back to Bornhem, but durst not 
openly settle in the house. In 1796, the possessions of all 
religious bodies in Belgium were declared to be national 
property. A commissaire sent to Bornhem valued the Convent 
and its lands at 24,806 dzvres, and as a compensation the 
Directoire Exécutif offered the Fathers the amount in donvs, and 
although those notes were available only for Government 
purposes, and their value was very precarious, the Fathers took 
them, as they were better than nothing. 

The College and whole property was brought to auction in 
April and August, 1797, and the whole was sold to Citizen 
Louis Frere, a perfumer, of Antwerp, for 38,700 Zzvres. He was 
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the secret agent of the English Fathers, and so the Convent ot 
Bornhem returned to the rightful owners. The Government was 
paid with its own dons, and an additional sum of about 4700. 
As soon as the College was fully secured, a small Community 
was re-established, consisting of Father Thomas Wilson, as 
Superior; Father Vincent Bowyer, as Procurator; Father 
Antoninus Angier, Hyacinth Haime, and the lay-brothers. The 
return of the Religious was hailed with the greatest joy, and 
they experienced a most hearty welcome, not only from those 
who had a personal interest in the restoration of the College, 
but also from the people in general. One poor man, Cis Sigers, 
literally died of joy'on the occasion. The constitutional oath 
was tendered to the Fathers, but a trifling bribe offered in the 
most barefaced manner got over the difficulty ; for the meanest 
scoundrels now stood at the head of affairs, and some whom the 
Fathers had known in the lowest circumstance had thrust 
themselves by unscrupulous conduct into public notice and 
great preferments. All the public functions of religion were 
stopped throughout the country, and the churches closed, but 
the people assembled in the churchyards for their devotions. 
The Fathers at Bornhem opened the College again, but every 
sign of a conventual establishment was suppressed, and never 
could be revived. Heavy contributions were levied on them for 
the French troops, andthe general of a division would write letters 
to the Procurator, Father Vincent Bowyer, begging pecuniary 
assistance, which it was hazardous to refuse. Notwithstanding 
such drawbacks, the state of affairs was good, and much liberty 
was enjoyed. This College, in fact, was the only large house of 
Christian education left in that part of the country ; and the 
Fathers could have what number of scholars and what pensions 
they pleased. In 1800, Father Vincent Bowyer was replaced by 
Father Bernard Smith ; and, April 27th, 1802, Father Raymund 
Tuite was sent to aid Father Antoninus Angier, who was 


“leermaester in het Collegie.” 
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And now the history of the refugees from Bornhem in 1794 
must be traced. Immediately on their arrival in London, they 
were scattered and most hospitably received into the houses of 
Catholics. Without loss of time they set about arrangements 
for assembling in community again, and found a benefactor in 
the father of one of their number, Mr. Dias Santos, a wealthy 
Portuguese resident in London, who purchased for their use a 
large mansion at Carshalton, near Croydon, which they took on 
a lease of forty years, at the yearly rent of forty guineas. This 
house was built by Inigo Jones, about 1640, for a family named 
Byne, in whose possession it continued for a considerable time, 
and was subsequently inhabited by Mr. Durand, of sporting 
notoriety. Hither the Religious flocked about September, 
commenced regular observance, and soon opened a College for 
secular scholars, collecting there as many of their old English 
students as they could get together. It was to be a substitute 
till Bornhem College was restored, and was placed under the 
direction of Father Benedict Atkinson, conjointly with Father 
Thomas Wilson, who was also Procurator of the house. 
But it was soon found impossible to maintain the monastic 
character of the new establishment, as the public mind of 
England was then unprepared for so great a toleration ; and 
the Fathers, with no small regret, converted Carshalton into a 
College and missionary house. Father Thomas Wilson left 
Carshalton, in a little over a year, to look after Bornhem, and 
Father Benedict Atkinson, owing to ill-health, resigned his post 
as Principal of the College into the hands of Father Ambrose 
Woods, under whose efficient charge many persons of high and 
even noble rank received their education. The College obtained 
an unrivalled eminence in the classical department, and in the 
course of fifteen years about two hundred scholars resorted to 
it, and it grew in great favour with wealthy foreign families 
resident in and around London. 
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LIST OF SCHOLARS. 
FROM 1799 TO I8IO. 
Abbott, Francis, 8 Aug., 1799, — Dec., 1800. 
and June, 1802, — Dec., 1802. 
Andrade, Alexander, 20 April, 1801, 25 Dec., 1809. 
Andrade, Thomas, do. do. 
Both of Maize Hill, Greenwich. 
Archdeacon, Ed. 2 May, 1799, — July, 1801. 
Archdeacon, Peter, 28 Jan., 1890, do. 
Armstrong, William, 15 Sept., 1806, 1o Aug., 1810. 
Azevedo, Charles, 4 Sept., before 1799, 24 Aug., 1807. 
Azevedo, Ignatius, do. 26 April, 1803. 
Barnes, — 11 Jan., 1804, — Dec., 1804. 
Barry, — 4 Aug., 1805, 23 June, 1810. 
Beauchamp, Philip, 27 July, before 1799, (10 Aug.) 1799. 
Bennett, William, 28 July, 1809, 26 June, 1810. 
Berkeley, Robert, 1 Aug., 1806, 12 June, 1810. 
Bird, Thomas Christofer, 6 Aug., 1808, 23 June, 1810. 
Of Park Row, Greenwich. 
Bonfanti, John, 25 May, 1806, 20 Aug., 1810, 
Bonomi, Charles, 3 Sept., 1799, 10 July, 1801. 
Bonomi, Ignatius, do. do. 
Bonomi, Joseph, 26 Oct., 1805, (26 Jan.) 1809. 
Bourke, Edmund, 20 Jan., 1808, 20 April, 1808. 
Boyvin, C. 14 July, 1799, 1 April, 1801. 
Bray, Henry, 19 Nov., 1800, 21 June, 1804. 
Breciano, Anthony, 10 July, 1807, 26 Dec., 1808. 
Breciano, Francis, do. do. 
Brooks, — 12 Sept., 1800, 12 Sept., 1802. 
and 28 Jan., 1804, 23 Dec., 1804. 
Of Herne Fill, near Dulwich. 
Bryan, John, 21 Jan., 1800, 21 July, 18or. 
Cary, Charles, 27 July, before 1798, (27 July) 1799. 
Cary, Henry, 3 Aug., 1808, 23 June, 1810. 
Cary, Walter, 27 July, before 1798, (27 July) 1799. 


Flenry, of 5, Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 
Casse, F. de 15 June, 1801, 4 Aug., 1803. 
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Of 18, Rue delEgalite, Bordeaux. 


Castro, — 24 July, before 1799, 27 Dec., 1800 (?) 
Christian, Charles, (19 Feb.) 1801, (25 Mar.) 1802. 
Christian, John, do. do. 
Connelly, Charles, 30 Mar., 1801, Christmas, 1803. 
Coppinger, — 28 Feb., 1810, 24 June, 1810. 
Cropp, John, 29 Aug., 1807, 10 Sept., 1808. 
Of 4, King’s Road Terrace, Chelsea. 
Crosby, James, 4 April, 1805, 21 Dec., 1807. 
Crosby, Richard, do. do. 
Both of 7, Bruton Street, Berkeley Square. 
Cunchy, Alphonsus, 4 Aug., 1802, 3 Oct., 1803. 
Of 115, Great St. Martin’s Lane. 
Cunha de Lima, — de, _—i11 Nov., 180y, 27 June, 1810. 
Darcey, John, 25 Jan., 1803, (25 Jan.) 1804. 
Davey, John, 9g Aug., 1803, 22 Dec., 1803. 
Descostieres, Peter, 19 July, 1800, 1 Jan., 1803. 
Denie, — 8 Jan., 1800, (1 july) 1802. 
Dias Santos, Emanuel, 24 May, 1804, 27 June, 1810. 
Downs, Peter, 3 Mar., 1807, 23 June, 1810. 


Of 21, Ludegate Street. 


Dun, William, 25 Jan., 1803, (25 July) 1804. 
Ellis, W. R., 31 Mar., before 1799, 30 April, 1804. 
Eproge, Henry d’, 1 Jan., before 1799, 19 Nov., 1800. 
Everett, — I Sept., 1809, 23 June, 1810. 
Of 49, High Street, Marylebone. 
Eyston, Basil, 17 Aug., 1801, 22 June, 1804. 
and 20 Aug., 1807, 23 June, 1810. 
Eyston, Charles, 7 Aug., 1800, Christmas, 1804. 
Eyston, Ferdinand, 10 Aug., 1808, 23 June, 1810. 
Eyston, George, 1 Sept., 1805, do. 
Eyston, John, 20 Aug., 1809, do. 
All of Hendred, near Abingdon. 
Fabiani, Joseph, 4 Aug., 1801, (4 Aug.) 1802. 
Falaiseau, Charles, 19 May, 1806, 28 May, 1807. 
Fenochéo, John, 25 May, 1806, 1 Aug., 1810. 
Ferreira Guimaraens, F., 30 July, before 1799, (13 Aug.) 1801. 
Fitzwilliam Jones, John, 15 Jan., 1801, (15 Jan.) 1806. 


Fourq, Peter de, 19 Aug., 1802, (19 Feb.) 1808. 
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Foxhall, Edward, — 31 July, 1800, (30 Jan.) 1804. 

French, Andrew, 12 Mar., 1801, (12 Sept.) 1804. 
and 11 Oct., 1805, 11 Oct., 1808. 

French, Daniel, do. do. 

French, Edward, 12 Oct., 1806, do. 

French, Henry, 12 Mar., 1801, II June, 1803. 
and 11 Oct., 1805, 11 Oct., 1808. 

French, Michael, 27 Jan., 1803. Christmas, 1803. 

All five of St. Stephen’s, Canterbury. 








Frere, Joseph, 8 May, 1802, 24 May, 1804. 

Garnier, Lewis, 19 July, 1800, 31 July, 1801. 

Gourd, — du, 13 Aug., 18o0T, 30 April, 1802. 

Grainger, Walter, 20 Aug., 1806, 2 July, 1810. 

Guidon, James, 30 Mar., 1800, Christmas, 1800. 

Hermitte, Lewis, 9 Sept., 1800, 8 Jan., 1802. 

Hill, Edward, 26 Jan., 1802, Christmas, 1804. 

Horme, Maximus del’, 23 Sept., 1800, 23 July, 1801. 

Hornby, Robert, 13 Aug., 1801, 13 Feb., 1803. 
Of 7, Sloane Terrace, Chelsea. 

Hoy, John, 18 Jan., 1809, 23 June, 1810. 
Of Stoke, near Neyland, Suffolk. 

Jones, Edward, 8 May, 1809, 21 June, 1810. 

Jones, James, 22 Sept., 1801, 22 Mar., 1803. 

Jones, John, 27 July, 1799, (29 July) 1805. | 

Jones, Philip, (29 Jan.) 1803, do. 

Jones, William, 8 May, 1809, 21 June, 1810, 


All sons of John Jones, Llanarth, near Monmouth, esquire, except 
James, of 58, South Molton Street, Grosvenor Square. 


Le Grand, Lewis, 19 Dec., 1805, 17 July, 1810. 
Le Jeune, Joseph, 28 June, 1802, Christmas, 1803. 


Of 28, Great Castle Street, Cavendish Square. 


Leal, Francis, 29 May, 1804, 29 Sept., 1809. 
Leal, Wenceslaus, do. do. 
Leighton, James, 27 July, 1800, (27 Jan.) 1804. 


Of 49, Welbeck Street, Cavendish Square. 





Lescher, Joseph, 11 Feb., 1804, 24 June, 1809. 
Lescher, William, 5 Aug., 1806, do. 
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Lopez, Joseph, 3 Nov.,- 1804, 22 Dec., 1806. 
Loraine, Robert, 4 Aug., 1800, (4 Feb.) 1804. | 
Loraine, George, 4 Aug., 1803, do. \] 
Lynch, George, 24 July, 1808, 20 June, 1810. | 
Lynott, Richard 25 Mar., 1802, Christmas, 1807. iI 

Of 1, Grenville Street, Foundling Hospital. 
Mawhood, William, 14 Aug., 1801, (14 Aug.) 1803. | 
Mazzingi, George, 7 Jan., 1807, No accounts. | 


Of 136, Sloane Street. 





Mello, Peter, 17 Aug., 1807, 22 June, 1809. 
Milanges, Adolphus, 27 Sept., 1802, 20 Mar., 1804. | 
Mostyn, Francis, 3 June, 1806, 21 June, 1809. 

Mostyn, Henry, do. do. 

Mun, Lewis de, 27 Mar., 1802, 22 Dec., 1805. 

Nassau, William, 22 June, 1801, 8 May, 1806. 

Nowlan, Daniel, 4 Aug., 1801, 4 Feb., 1803. 

Nowlan, James, 29 Jan., 1809, 20 June, 1810. 


The latter, of Keate Street, near Whitechapel. 
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O’Hea, John, 12 May, 1803, (12 May) 1805. 
O’Neill, John Thomas, 12 June, 1804, 23 June, 1810. | 
| 
Of 4, Albion Street, Blackfriars. | 
Oliveira, John d’, 3 Mar., 1800, 24 Dec., 1801. | 
Oliveira, Lewis d’, 14 April, 1800, do. | 
Pagliano, Charles, 3 June, 1806, 23 June, 1810. i 
Peaaan, Simon, 17 Nov., 1803, 7 Feb., 1807. | 
Of 41, Ely Place, Holborn. i] 
Pecoul, St. Pierre, 13 Aug., 1801, (13 Feb.) 1806. 
Perry, John, 17 April, 1809, 23 June, 1810. | 
Of 18, Montagu Street, Portman Square. 
Petre, Hon. Edward, 10 Sept., 1808, 30 June, 1810. 
Petre, William, 12 July, 1804, 12 Dec., 1807. 
Pinto, Henry, 5 Oct., 1805, 1 Oct., 1806. | 
Pontet, Francis, g April, 1801, Christmas, 1803 
{ 


Of 24, Cockspur Street. i 
Potier, Benedict, 15 Dec., 1799, 27 June, 1840. i 
i 
| 


Potier, Ignatius, do. 26 April, 1803. | 
Power, Charles, 10 Dec., 1808, 22 Dec., 1809. i 


Power, Nicholas, 21 Sept., 1806, 22 June, 1810. 
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The latter, of 6, Cadogan Place, Sloane Street, Chelsea. 


Puifferrat, Chery de, g June, 1800, 8 July, 1801. 
Puifferrat, Guil. de, do. (9 Aug.) 1808. 
Puifferrat, Louis, 3 Aug., 1800, 9 Aug., 1810. 
Of 49, Upper Titchford Street. 
Quillinan, Edward, 4 Sept., 1804, 30 June, 1807. 
Quillinan, John, 3 April, 1806, 22 July, 1809. 
Quitry, — (— July, 1799) ( — 1800) 
Rego, John, 29 April, before 1799, (10 Feb.) 1800. 
Riley, William, 3 Aug., 1800, 3 Feb., 1803. 
Roberts, Hugh, 8 Oct., 1808, 23 June, 1810. 
Robertson, James, 6 Apr., 1810, 24 June, 1810. 


Of 11, Portman Street, Portman Square. 


Robinson, Charles, 30 Apr., 1802, 24 June, 1809. 
Robinson, George, 2 Apr., 1804, do. 
Robinson, Henry, 30 Apr., 1802, Christmas, 1808. 
Sargent, James, 28 Aug., 1804, 8 April, 1810. 
Schmollinger, — 25 July, 1806, (25 June) 1807. 
Scott, Edward, 1 Aug., 1808, 23 June, 1810. 
Scott, Ernest, 1 Aug., 1809, do. 
Of 13, Thayer Street, Manchester Square. 
Selby, James, 21 June, 1809, 22 Aug., 1810. 
Selby, Robert, 2 May, 1803, 24 June, 1809. 
Selby, Thomas, 21 June, 1809. 22 Aug., 1810. 
Robert, of 1, Bryanston Street, Portman Square. 
Shea, Alexander, 27 Jan., 1800, 27 Jan., 1809. 
Of 8, Ely Place, Holborn. 
Sloane, — 31 Mar., 1803, 20 May, 1803. 
Smallwood, Henry, 27 July (1799) (19 Feb.) 1801. 
Smallwood, John, do. do. 
Spitalier, James, 31 July, 1799, 30 April, 1802. 
Stonor, Charles, 5 Aug., 1809, 25 June, 1810. 
Stonor, Thomas, 4 April, 1806, do. 
Sweetman, Roger, 2 July, 1807, 17 Jan., 1810. 
Talbot, George, 24 April, 1805, g Aug., 1810. 
Talbot, James, 24 June, 1808, do. 


Both of Bradfield, near Reading. 
Tasker, John, 7 Aug. 1797, 7 Aug., 1804. 
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Tasker, Joseph, 5 Aug., 1804, 
Teixeira, Lewis, 28 April, 1804, 
Thornton, Edward, 31 May, 1807, 


Thornton, Thomas, do. 


39! 


24 June, 1810. 

28 Mar., 1807 

19 June, 1810. 
do. 


Both of 54, Charlotte Street, Portland Place. 


Thorpe, Charles, 2 Feb., 1800, 
Tichborne, Robert Roger, 27 Oct., 1802, 
Van Hove, Francis, 30 July, 1801, 
Van Zeller, Anthony, 1 Nov., 1803, 
Van Zeller, Francis, do. 

Van Zeller, Joachim, do. 

Van Zeller, Peter, 19 Jan., 1810, 
Van Zeller, Richard, 17 April, 1809, 
Van Zeller, Theodore, 19 Jan., 1810, 
Van Zeller, Thomas, 29 May, 1806, 
Van Zeller, William, do. 

Ventourer, Joseph, 2 Oct., 1801, 
Vernier, Francis, 25 June, 1800, 
Wakeman, Thomas, 8 June, 1802, 
Walmesley, Richard, 11 Aug., 1803, 
Walmesley, Thomas, do. 

Weston, ‘Thomas, 11 Aug, 1799, 


Of Sutton Place, near Guildford. 
White, Michael, 17 Oct., 1803, 
Wilkins, — 1 Aug., 1804, 
Of Aston Clinton, near Tring. 
Williamson, Albert, 17 July, 1798, 


Of 45, High Street, Marylebone. 


Wilthew, Edward, 8 Jan., 1800, 
Winkfield, Henry, 15 July, 1799, 
Witham, John, 4 May, 1801, 


10 May, 1801, 


Wright, John, 
11 Aug., 1803, 


Wright, William, 


Christmas, 1803. 


26 Dec., 1804. 
11 April, 1802. 
26 June, 1800. 
26 May, 1805. 
26 June, 1810. 
do. 
26 June, 1810. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
15 Jan., 1807. 
11 April, 1803. 
20 Nov., 1804. 
9 July, 1810. 
24 June, 1807. 
22 June, 1804. 


(17 Oct.) 1805. 
1 Feb., 1806. 


(17 Oct.) 1800. 


(8 Jan., 1801) 
(29 Jan., 1801) 
24 June, 1805. 
22 May, 1805. 
24 June, 1807. 





























Both of Brough Hall, near Catterich, Yorkshire. 
Wye, John, 25 Mar., 1807, 22 June, 1809. 





| The establishment at Carshalton at first was the College of 
Bornhem transferred to England, with the difference that it 
embraced a higher rank of scholars, the pension for whom was 
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fixed at forty guineas a year. The same staff of professors and 
teachers carried on the same studies, till the flight of time and the 
current of events brought inevitable changes. The require- 
ments of the English Mission and the revival of the College of 
Bornhem called away several Fathers. In October, 1794, Father 
Pius Potier became chaplain to Edward Meynell, Esq., of the 
Friary, Yarm ; and in October, 1795, Father Antony Underhill 
went to Sutton Place, near Guildford. In the latter year Father 
Antoninus Angier took the mission at Coventry, and afterwards 
returned to Bornhem. Father Joseph Smith, in February, 1796, 
was placed at Stourton Lodge, near Leeds. Father Thomas 
Wilson and Father Vincent Bowyer, in 1795, went to Bornhem, 
as also did Father Bernard Smith in 1800. Father Benedict 
Atkinson became the missioner at Hinckley in 1800. Father 
Benedict Caestryck came to Carshalton in 1801, but left, in June 
of the following year, for Woburn Lodge. On January 28th, 1802, 
Father Raymund Tuite went temporarily to Woburn Lodge, and 
thence, in April, to Bornhem ; and December 4th, Father Vincent 
Patient died, in the seventy-third year of his age. Father 
Dominic Creighton, a refugee from the College at Louvain, who 
was an excellent classical scholar and Hebraist, changed his 
affiliation and betook himself to the Irish Province, and Father 
Augustin Noel became assistant priest at Hexham. Father 
Ceslas Fenwick sought again the land of his birth, the United 
States of America. Father Dominic Fenwick returned from 
Woburn Lodge to Carshalton in January, 1802, and was procurator 
there; but being inspired with the desire of evangelising his own 
country, departed, in 1804, into Kentucky, penetrated into the 
forests of Ohio, founded the Dominican Province of St. Joseph, 
and became the first Bishop of Cincinnati, whose See has since 
been erected into an Archbishopric. 

Thus it came about that at last Father Ambrose Woods (who 
was rewarded, June 27th, 1806, with the degree of St. Th. Pras 
for ten years of collegiate labours) was the only Father left to 
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govern and conduct the College of Carshalton ; and this he 
could do only with the aid of salaried masters. The accession 
of English novices entirely stopped, and the members of the 
unrecruited Province were growing old, and disabled for the 
turmoil and anxieties of a large public school. The Province, 
indeed, seemed to be gradually approaching its end; and 
amidst the gloomy aspect of affairs, which appeared to be 
irreparable both at home and abroad, the defection of five men 
of ability, who departed into the United States, completed the 
ruin of the College of Carshalton and eventually that of 
Bornhem. 

Of the secular assistant masters were, Mr. James Clayton, from 
Midsummer, 1802, to June, 1809, at a salary of £42 4 year; 
Thomas Mulligan, from September 17th, 1804, to December 2oth, 
1809, at £32; James Nash, from June 17th, to December 22nd, 
1804, at 442; and Mr. Boyce, from February 3rd, 1806, to 
January, 1810, at £32. The Rev. — Le Couvy taught drawing 
from the beginning of 1803 to the end of 1806, at 421, increased 
in 1805 to 431 I0s., besides his pupils’ fees. 

Financial difficulties, too, beset Carshalton. The College had 
never supported itself, but became a constant and almost 
ruinous drain on the slender resources of the Province. From June 
10th, 1795, to January 24th, 1799, the Province had to disburse 
for it £1,067 13s.6d.; and from February 9th, 1799, to Apri! 14th, 
1806, £1,725 9s. 4d.; and by the middle of 1811, the total losses 
amounted to £6,957. In the Provincial Chapter of 1810 it was 
determined to suppress the establishment without delay, although 
there were then fifty-onescholars; and so greatly were the Fathers 
disheartened, that they would have broken up the Province 
too, if Father Albert Underhill, then on the mission at Leeds, 
had not firmly refused his assent to the fatal measure, and en- 
kindled a spark of hope for the better, by engaging to educate 
postulants for the Order. And before he died, four years later, 
he redeemed his promise, and lengthened the existence of the 
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Order in England, till, at the restoration of the Hierarchy, in 1850, 
the prophetic words were renewed in the Province: “When thou 
shalt think thyself consumed thou shalt rise as the morning 
star.” 

So the College of Carshalton was broken up in June, 1810, a 
very few scholars staying in the house as private pupils of Father 
Ambrose Woods to finish their education ; and May 13th, 1811. 
Carshalton was abandoned altogether, the lease being surrendered, 
Yet a private school was soon established here by a gentleman, 
Mr. Mylius, whose great abilities in teaching, with higher pen- 
sions and financial economy, rendered “Bornhem Academy ” 
for many years a large and successful school. 

Under the charge of Father Thomas Wilson as Regent, and 
Father Bernard Smith, Father Antoninus Angier, Father Ray- 
mund Tuite, and Father Hyacinth Haime, as professors and 
teachers, the College of Bornhem flourished again for some few 
years. Father Antoninus Angier was rewarded, June 26th, 1802, 
with the title of Preacher-General, for his sixteen years of teach- 
ing here and his labours in the pulpit. The College was filled 
with Flemish scholars, and in time the public services of religion 
were resumed, so that the aspect of affairs seemed to betoken 
the return of prosperity. But the year 1804 was fraught with 
fatality : Father Bernard Smith died March 16th, and three 
other Fathers entered into the American enterprise of Father 
Dominic Fenwick. To the United States Fathers Angier and 
Tuite immediately betook themselves ; Father Thomas Wilson, 
being in law the owner of Bornhem College, but in equity 
the trustee only of the English Province, remained for some 
time longer in Belgium to arrange affairs, and in the summer of 
1805, followed his confréres over the Atlantic Ocean. This great 
defection accelerated an inevitable crisis. 

Thus the College was left under the sole superintendence of 
Father Hyacinth Haime, who was appointed Rector ; for some 
years he secured the assistance of a secular priest, the Rev. James 
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Lees, but all his exertions were unavailing for the resuscitation 
of the school. The Government was hostile to conventual 
establishments; very few English scholars resorted to the College, 
for they could now obtain a good education in their own country ; 
and as other schools were opened throughout Flanders, the 
native students became reduced in number and in rank of life, 
so that at last the College was occupied by boys of the lower 
middle class, and more famous for beer-drinking than for learning 
and subordination. In deplorable contrast with what it had 
been before the Revolution, the College continued a feeble 
existence, and proved only a source of anxiety and trouble to the 
Fathers. This state of affairs had an inimical influence in the 
surrounding district, and the common report that the College 
was on the eve of dissolution was most detrimental. When Father 
Hyacinth Haime paid a short visit to England on business in 
1815, several scholars were withdrawn, under the impression 
that he had abandoned the establishment. 

The College became burdened with debts. In financial affairs 
the most flagrant injustice was experienced from the Government. 
Much capital was invested in public or private securities. Ot 
these capitals some few were refunded, most were seized by the 
various bureaus, and some were nominally unforfeited only 
because the titles to them had been lost in the military plunder- 
ing of Bornhem. Father Hyacinth Haime went to law against 
the Government for the Walloon rents, amounting to 18,335 
florins, with the yearly interest due from 1792 or 1793, but 
found himself only involved in great costs and annoyance, 
nor was the suit terminated before his death. A great pro- 
portion of the whole income was absorbed in Government 
contributions and legal costs of ownership. 

In September, 1817, four novices, just professed at Hinckley, 
were sent to Bornhem, for the double purpose of pursuing 
their ecclesiastical studies and reinvigorating the College. 
These were Brothers Lewis Oxley, Augustin Procter, Vincent 
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Adamson, and Raymund Baines. A _ systematic effort was 
made to place the establishment on a better and a permanent 
footing ; but the addition of four young men as prefects and 
teachers did not win back the public confidence. This attempt 
to improve the College was the last struggle of the expiring 
institution. In a short time three of the novices were sent 
to the Ecclesiastical Seminary at Mechlin to complete their 
studies. In January, 1821, died, on the 16th, the last of the 
lay-brothers ; and on the 31st, Brother Raymund Baines. Inthe 
Provincial Chapter of 1822, the state of Bornhem was earnestly 
discussed, and it was ordained that as a convent could not be 
reinstituted there it should be kept up as a school, and as a re- 
treat for the aged and infirm members of the Province. The 
Provincial, Father Ambrose Woods, made a visitation of 
Bornhem in July of that year, and found the house deeply in 
debt and in such confusion that he ordered three of the Dutch 
boys to be summarily expelled, and forbade that any more 
scholars should be received. He made some regulations for the 
government of the College, but the school was now virtually 
abandoned, and was soon entirely broken up. Father Hyacinth 
Haime was now falling into ill-health, and during the visitation 
surrendered the rectorship into the hands of Father Augustin 
Procter, but continued the administration of affairs. In 1823 
he let the College and front part of the house to M. Evrard 
Goetzebuer as a school, from April 15th, for nine years, at 
the rent of 600 florins, which was to be increased to 700 florins 
in case forty scholars were obtained. 

On the death of Father Hyacinth Haime, June 13th, 1823, all 
the Belgian affairs were placed under the charge of Father 
Augustin Procter. It was now determined to dispose of the 
whole of the Belgian property of the Province. From June, 1823, 
to August, 1824, lands, trees, and the produce of the gardens and 
woods were sold to the amount of 14,758 francs, all which, except 
473 francs, went to pay the debts of the house. Great difficulties 
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arose from the loss of title deeds, which the French had pur- 
loined or destroyed. Father Augustin Procter had an audience 
with the King of the Netherlands, who promised to render 
what assistance lay within the Royal power: and soon after 
Father Augustin received a formal document which empowered 
him to effect the sale. The College and Church, with all the 
fixtures, were sold, April 23rd, 1825, to M. Philippus Storms, a 
broker, of Antwerp, for 16,000 francs ; and September 12th fol- 
lowing he purchased much of the furniture. After all the debts 
and expenses were paid, the paltry amount of £1,747 15s. was 
realised by the sale of the property of Bornhem and Louvain, 
and recovered capitals. Father Augustin Procter quitted 
Bornhem in October, and went to Hinckley, where Father 
Ambrose Woods had just opened an academy for twelve young 
gentlemen, which was attended with the best success, and was 
discontinued only at Christmas, 1852, when it was found to be 
a hindrance to the re-establishment of conventual life in the 
Dominican Province of England. 

Thus the Convent of Holy Cross, with its attached College at 
Bornhem, passed out of the hands of the English Dominicans, 
after they had held it for 167 years. Fortunately it fell into 
the possession of the Monks of St. Bernard, who made it into a 
parish school, where they now educate about five hundred boys 
as day-scholars, free of expense ; and the house has become a 
valuable institution for the surrounding district. 


RAYMUND PALMER, O.P. 
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PARAGRAPHS. 


“A MOTHER of Little Boys” writes :—It is very good of our 
Catholic school teachers to make their duties stuff o’ the con- 
science, but the original responsibility belongs to the father and 
the mother ; and how to fulfil it altogether is the gravest question 
of their religious life. With other responsibilities, one may say 
after doing what one may be pleased to call one’s “ best,” “I have 
delivered my soul.” Buta mother certainly never delivers her 
soul with regard to her children, inasmuch as her union with 
them is such as almost effaces the boundaries of individuality ; 
and what weighs upon her heart is not so much her responsibility 
as their responsibility, their consciences, and their freewills. 
Spiritual egoism and other-worldliness are for ever and ever 
impossible to the mother. Therefore to me my boy’s reports are 
important literature. So far he is only at a preparatory school 
—a school kept by Catholic ladies and catechised by the clergy 
a school that attends missions and has a very well organised 
religious life. And by the reports I find that my child has taken 
to theology with remarkable zest. He has always the maxi- 
mum, or all but the maximum, marks for religious knowledge ; 
but if there were an ascertainable minimum for “ conduct,” I am 
afraid he would be distinguished by having it marked against 
his unlucky name. Ido not mean that the boy is guilty of any- 
thing more seriously dreadful than insubordination, a rampant 
indiscipline,a shaky truthfulness,and a most unamiable pleasure in 
the small troubles of other children. That such hateful little 
faults (common enough, I think, but parents are not generally 
sincere enough to see them) should exist in my fallen child is no 
surprise to me; and I look forward with hope to the day (which 
I place, by the way, a great many years later than the orthodox 
seven years) when the full control of will and reason may bring 
with it the reign of moral principle. But I ask myself whether 
the responsibilities of this undeveloped little soul may not be 
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mischievously increased, out of due time, by all this religious 
learning and all these prayers? The child does not learn his 
catechism merely by rote. He takes a vivid interest in it; 
his confession is the most exciting event of the month. When I 
take him out and we lunch at some hotel or restaurant in town, 
he performs his grace before meat with a priggish demonstrative- 
ness that makes me shiver. He prattles of eternal punishment 
with a fluency that makes me sick ; and all his little sins flourish 
the while unchecked by one single effort of conscientiousness. 
Is this the normal child of the Catholic preparatory school? Is 
the training wise that produces him? Are religious knowledge 
and moral conduct often in this inverse proportion? I shall be 
glad to learn what other mothers can tell me. 





Mr. ARTHUR H. POLLEN, B.A., sends us the following in- 
teresting notes about the Oratory School, Edgbaston. At the 
outset he sets himself to destroy utterly a writer who, in a recent 
number, gave four careful paragraphs to Ushaw, but to Edgbaston 
only and perfunctorily one. In his delightful zeal for Alma Mater 
Mr. Pollen takes a perhaps too suspicious and severe view of the 
words of the disciple of Ushaw, whose very praises he somewhat 
sophistically declines. He writes :— 

Naturally, anything which may be said about the Oratory 
School must be of some moment to old Oratory boys, and the 
remarks which appeared last November on the subject I read 
with the liveliest interest. But the criticism of a school is no 
light task to undertake, and great care is desirable that nothing 
be said which either directly or indirectly misrepresents a system. 
And yet our critic boldly starts with a misstatement, of which it 
isno defence to say that it is amusing ; for this is an order of wit 
presenting few difficulties to one who is fairly well practised 
in the art of writing and indifferent to the inaccuracy of his 
information. The Oratory School, he tells us, allows its students 
ten-and-a-half hours for sleep out of the twenty-four ; an unheard 
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of feat of slumber, which provokes a censure that his gaiety only 
keeps from being severe. But had he consulted even the 
shoe-cleaner at Edgbaston, he would have discovered that the 
boys go to bed at different hours. The Lower School at one time, 
the Upper School an hour later, and the prefects last of all. And 
none of these enjoy a sleep of ten-and-a-half hours. So that 
into one statement he has compressed no less than two in- 
accuracies. Ona par with this is the account he gives of the 
length of the study hours generally, forgetting that at the 
Oratory there are a large number of valuable prizes offered for 
work done entirely out of the usual hours. But it is with what 
he finds worthy of his praise that I am so unreasonable as to 
quarrel most. Having exhausted his sarcastic humour, he 
assumes an attitude of kindly patronage, and after hunting 
round for an epithet, dubs the Oratory School, and “ the kind of 
boy it turns out” as eminently “plucky.” Now pluck, like 
honesty, is an admirable thing; but there are few, except 
those who by sad experience have found themselves de- 
ficient in both, who would go out of their way to commend 
men for possessing either. Under circumstances of un- 
usual difficulty and temptation, a man if he remain honest 
will have earned the good opinion of his kind; but in the 
ordinary course of life, and in every-day transactions, we are not 
in the habit of raving with delight when we unearth so primary 
a virtue. As it would be childish to commend Mr. May’s 
honesty in not pilfering from the bank till, it would be almost 
insolent to praise Sir Charles Russell’s pluck in persevering in 
his work at the bar. To call a man plucky, if it is to be praise, 
implies that he has to fight against signal difficulties and under 
signal disadvantages, and that in spite of constant failures and 
repeated disappointments, he still continues undaunted at his 
task. But under circumstances of extraordinary success, when 
every end desired is achieved, the epithet ceases to convey a 
compliment, 
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OF late years (continues Mr. Pollen) we have seen many new 
Catholic colleges started, mostly conducted under the new 
rather than the old system, and there are few even of the older 
schools where considerable modifications of the régime have not 
been found necessary. I think I am not exaggerating in saying 
that something very like a revolution has taken place in Catholic 
education. The old Continental system has become discredited. 
Espionage is looked upon askance. The Jesuit colleges have 
become extensively liberalised, and everywhere the effect of this 
change is to be noticed. The modern spirit is impatient of re- 
straint, and rightly so. Catholics have become less isolated by 
mixing more in the movements of the times, and this has reacted 
with admirable effect on the educational methods in vogue. It 
was found to be a grave disadvantage for Catholics to have to 
start in life with an education which had been conducted on 
such totally different lines from that of all their neighbours; 
and it had become imperative that the Catholic schools should 
be as nearly assimilated to the great public schools as the 
differences of numbers and the all-importance of Catholic prin- 
ciples would allow. The Oratory School was first established by 
H.E. Cardinal Newman some thirty years ago, atthe special request 
of a number of personal friends and admirers, who were anxious 
that the education of their sons should be carried out under his 
care and according to hisideas Confined at first to comparatively 
few boys, the school rapidly grew; and under the headmasterships, 
first of Father Darnell and then of Father Ambrose St. John, soon 
became one of the most prominent and efficient of the Catholic 
colleges. But from the very first the system adopted was a 
modification of that which prevailed in the public schools, and 
the traditions of the early years have been rigidly and jealously 
maintained. This system has been now kept up all these years 
with the most eminent success in the past, and with every 
promise of success for future years; and it is one of the many 
ervices which Cardinal Newman has rendered to Catholics in 
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this country, that he showed conclusively that such a school was 
possible, combining, as it did, all the restraint that was necessary 
for a pure moral and religious tone with all the self-government 
and liberty that are the best helps in forming character. If we 
are to make the Catholic schools of this country worthy of the 
end they have in view, we must drop some of the petty rivalry 
that is sometimes too apparent. A kingdom divided against 
itself cannot stand, and Heaven knows we have enemies enough 
without the gate, if any bold spirit is anxious to win his spurs. 





THE Gregorian University in Rome has now over seven hun- 
dred students on its books. In the last General Competition 
between the various Colleges of the University the following 
were the results: The French Seminary—ninety students, five 
premiums and four accessits; the South American College— 
eighty students, twelve premiums ; the College of the Oblates 
of Mary Immaculate—thirty students, fourteen premiums and 
four accessits; the Capranica College—thirty students, five 
premiums and three accessits; the Belgian College—twenty 
students, ten premiums and four accessits ; and the Ambrosian 
College—eighteen students, five premiums. The Belgian College 
wins, but the Oblates of Mary Immaculate easily outdistance 
all other competitors, 
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The Catholic Erchbange and Mart. 


N response to a request coming from many quarters, a Catholtc 
RI Exchange and Mart has been opened in MERRY ENGLAND for 
the practical convenience of the Catholic public, as well as to relieve 
the universal human distaste for monotony, even of possession. Any 
person desiring to buy, sell, or barter things ecclesiastical or profane, 
artistic or animal, musical or mineral, vegetable or literary, valuable or 
common, is now able to place himself in communication with an ap- 


propriate public. 





RULES. 


Correspondents sending for printed insertion announcements of articles they desire to 
buy, sell, or exchange, must accompany each announcement with three penny stamps. 

Correspondents who prefer to use a pseudonym instead of their real name are at 
liberty to do so. 

Answers to all such announcements can be addressed direct to advertisers who give 
their real names and addresses, while replies to other advertisements must be ad- 
dressed to the pseudonym, care of the Editor of MERRY ENGLAND, 43, Essex Street, 
Strand, W.C., unless the real address of the pseudonym is given. Letters intended 
to be forwarded by the Editor must in all cases be accompanied by a stamped 
envelope. 

No parcels of any kind must be sent to or through the Office of MERRY ENGLAND. 
The proprietors do not hold themselves responsible for any packet so forwarded. 

The carriage of articles sent on approval, or for exchange or sale, will be a matter 





of private arrangement between the transacting parties. 
The latest day for receiving insertions is the 17th of the preceding month. 





THE ‘*‘ TROUBLES OF OUR CATHOLIC 
FOREFATHERS.” First Series. Wanted to 
purchase. Apply CHARLES E. THOMAS, 
Brookleaze House, Bath. 

SHAWLS.—Eis wool shawls, 25 inches 
square. Apply M., 16, Queen Street, 
Colchester. 

Goat. — A young black-and-white 
Swiss he-goat for sale, or would take 
something inexchange. Apply 11, Park- 
house Street, Camberwell. 

DRAWING - ROOM ORNAMENTS. — 
Wanted, drawing-room ornaments, all 
kinds and sizes. Apply ADVERTISER, 
Arlington Grange, Newbury. 

Eccs,—A constant supply of new-laid 
eggs can be had on application to F. 
PRESTON, Odiham, Hants. 

Or1L CoLours, ETC.—Wanted, a box 
of oil colours, with all needful fittings, 
palette, etc.; cheap, secondhand. Apply 
Fraulein Sass, the Elms, Stony 
Stratford. 


TYPE-WRITER. — Wanted, a_ type- 
writer in good order. Must be cheap. 
Apply WILLIAM ELYoN, Heathfield 


Hall, Taunton. 

ENGRAVINGS. —Some fine old engrav- 
ings for sale. Apply SMITHSON, 38, 
Bellefields Road, Brixton. 

CABINETS.—For sale all in very good 
condition, cabinet of about 900 butter- 
flies and beetles, 12 airtight drawers ; 
case of 25 British birds ; pair of pheasants 
in case ; case of 26 foreign birds ; buzard 
hawk and prey, in case ; case of 7 king- 
fishers, nest and young; flying fish, in 
case ; leverets, in case; spotted wood- 
pecker, in case ; private collection. Will 
sell for cash cheap, or exchange for part 
books or jewellery. A.P., 46, Warstone 
Lane, Birmingham. 

PAINTING. —A fine oil painting (on 
canvas) of Our Lady of Perpetual 
Succour; size 26 by 18; very cheap, 
4310s. Apply NIAGARA. 
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FLOWERS. — Hyacinths, snowdrops, 
and other blossoms. Box Is. 6d., free. 
Brown, Brookader, Kingskerswell, 
Devon.—Fresh snowdrops, ferns, moss, 
225 94d., 325 Is. 2d., 425 Is. 5d., 1,000 
3s. 44d., free. IAWLINSON, Cartmel. 
—100 primroses and leaves, Is. 3d., free. 
Way, Westcourt, Shorwell, Isle of 
Wight.—Box of choice flowers, carefully 
packed, at Is. 6d., 2s. 6d., 3s. 6d., or 
5s., post free, any day. MARJORIE, 
Astley Lodge, Hadnal, Shropshire.— 
400 hardy fresh snowdrop blossoms, free 
14 stamps. GARDENER, Graysmoor, 
March, Cambridgeshire. --400 snowdrops, 
with ivy, Is., free. KE. EppRup, Brem- 
hill, Calne, Wilts. — Choice flower 
seeds, 25 packets Miles’ mignonette, 
German aster, ten weeks stock, phlox 
Drummondia, zinnia, sweet peas, corn- 
flower, Gaillardia Lorenziana, godetia, 
sweet alyssum, canariensis, larkspur, 
chrysanthemum, candytuft, acroclineum, 
nasturtiums, linum, lupins, etc., free 14 
stamps. Mrs. ALEXANDER, Oving, 
Chichester. 

ALTAR-PIECE.—Wanted to sell or 
exchange, a magnificent Old Master, 
containing seven life-sized figures, in- 
cluding Virgin and Child, St. Joseph, 
St. Augustine, St. Jerome, St. Clare, 
and Charlemagne; suitable for altar- 
piece ; in handsome frame. From the 
collection of Miss Hales, of Canterbury. 
Price £25. Apply to GENTLEWOMAN, 
care of Messrs. BURNS and OATEs, 
28, Orchard Street, London, W. 


LIFE OF CARDINAL NEWMAN. — 
Wanted to purchase, large paper edition 
of John Oldcastle’s ‘‘ Life of Cardinal 
Newman.” E.V.B., 3, Woodfield Place, 
Harrow Road, London, W. 


STATUES.—A very fine marble statue 
of the Immaculate Conception, 42 
in. high, £353; original price £60. 
Apply LourpEs. — Calvary group 
in bronze, extreme height 42 in., 
80 guineas; original price 100 guineas. 
A Calvary group (Munich),  origin- 
ally the property of the late Miss 
Hales ; price £6 Ios. A Calvary group 
(after Munich model), figures 34 ft. high ; 
oak cross 10 ft.; coloured ; to be sold for 
£15 15s. Apply to ARTIST, care of 
Messrs. BURNS and OATEs, 28, Orchard 
Street, W. 


CRUCIFIX,—A very fine old bronze 
crucifix, figure 12in.; oak cross £8 Ios. 
Apply to DEMos. 

BENEDICTION VESTMENTS.—A set of 
white royal silk Gothic vestments, silk 
orpheries, richly embroidered centre and 
crown ends, etc.; lined red cashmere ; 
to be sold fora lady, £10; cost £12 Ios. 
Also a Benediction veil, £2 10s. Apply 
LADY. 

VESTMENTS.—-A very handsome High 
Mass set of vestments (white and gold), 
richly embroidered orpheries, hood, ete., 
a little soiled, to be sold for £603 cost 
100 guineas. Two white silk dalmatics 
(soiled) for £8. Vestments, various 
colours, Roman, French, Gothic, and 
Renasc. shape, with richly embroidered 
crosses and pillars (soiled), reduced 
prices, half cost, £7 1I10s., £8 Ios., 
etc. A very handsome set of crimson 
velvet Roman trimmed with real gold 
lace, etc.; original cost 16 guineas; to 
be sold for 410. <A few Benediction 
veils (embroidered) at greatly reduced 
prices; from 50s. and upwards. A fine 
Roman alb, reduced price £6 6s. 
Apply PRESBYTER. 

ALTAR-PLATE.--A_ very fine silver 
chalice and paten, richly chased (Roman), 
in case; for a Charity. Price £20.—A 
very fine Gothic monstrance, gilt (by 
HTardman, of Birmingham) ;_ original 
price £35, now offered for £25. Apply 
SACERDOS. 

BisHop DANELL.—-A portrait of the 
late Bishop Danell, of Southwark, in 
water-colour ; in oval oak gilt mount and 
oak frame ; £3 3s. Apply Episcopus. 

Rinc.—A gentleman’s gold mourning 
ring, price 20s. For a charitable pur- 
pose. Apply CARITAS. 

PURPLE CopEe.—A splendid Tapestry 
Purple Cope (Hood and Orphery silk 
velvet) to be Sold for the relief of a poor 
Priest ; price £15.—-Apply R.T.S. 

TEA OR BREAKFAST SERVICE. — 
Wanted, old fashioned china tea or 
breakfast service. Must not be ex- 
pensive. With china teapot to match 
preferred. Apply HOUSEWIFE. 

CRYSTAL MARKING PEN. Wanted 
to know where this kind of pen can be 
bought. Apply CAREFUL. 

CHAIRS.—One wicker armchair and 
one American rocking chair wanted, 
secondhand. Apply CHAIRLESS. 
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Announcements. 








Ready during March. 
The Wandering Knight: His Adventurous Journey. A Medizva. 


Pilgrim’s Progress. | By JOHN DE CARTHENY, Brother of the Religious Order 
of Mount Carmel, and Canon Theologian of the Diocese of Cambrai. Newly 
translated into English, under Ecclesiastical Supervision, from the Edition of 
1572. Strongly bound in canvas, with quaint device on the cover. 2s. 6d, 
*.* Tt is provable that Bunyan, in his ‘‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,’’ was much indebted 
to this work. 

Little Breviary of the Sacred Heart of Jesus. Short offices 
for each day of the week and devotions during Mass, taken from the life and 
authentic works of the Blessed Margaret Mary. Cloth, Is. 6d. 

* .* Over 50,000 copies of the French Edition of this little work have been sold 
in France. It has also been translated into several other languages. 

Old English Catholic Missions. (Sce Page 7.) 

Life of St. Bonaventure, Cardinal Bishop of Albano, Superior 
General of the Franciscan Order. Translated by L. C. SKEy. 

Thoughts of many Hearts. By a Member of the Ursuline 
Community, Thurles. 

The Castle and the Manor. A Story. By M.A.W. Cloth, 
gilt, 3s. 6d. 

For a King! An Historical Romance. By T.S. SHAROWoop. In 
2 vols., cloth, 8s. 

‘Little Nell.’’ <A Sketch. By Frances Nosre, Authoress of 
“* Gertrude Mannering,’ &c. Stout boards, Is. 

A Little Companion. A Child’s Talk with other Children about 
Religion. By Lity MorviIMER. 

Ln the Press. 
RITUS SERVANDUS in Expositione et Benedictione Sanctissimi 


Sacramenti ex Decreto XXIII. N4 Concilii Provincialis Westmonasteriensis I, 
ubique in Anglia Adhibendus. 


| Che Syceum. 


CONTENTS FOR MARCH ? 





. A View of the Tractarian Movement. 

. The Career of an Ascetic. 

Notes on the Royal Hibernian Academy, 
Reviews, &c. [ 1889. 


1. Hypnotism. 

2. Pagan Scots and their Contemporaries. 
3. The Literature of Court Politics. 

4. Cornelius O’ Deveney, Bishop and Martyr. 


com! Nur 


SUBSCRIPTION 5/- PER ANNUM POST-FREE, 
*.* Subscriptions received by Messrs. Burns & Oates. 








London: 28, Orchard Street, W., and 68, Paternoster Row, E.C. 
New York: 9, Barclay Street. 
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